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The Mediterranean Euroclydon, or “northeaster” which wrecked St. Paul’s 
ship, and inspired the most beautiful hymn in the Greek, or any other hym- 
nody, is taken as a symbol of the commotion that now rocks the world. In 
the article Euroclydon the Editor holds that human relations must hence- 
forth be raised to the higher level of the spirit, whence alone comes peace. 


The verse Timberline Tree was written by Florence Becker Lennon of 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Was it Plotinus who was ashamed that he had a body, while many modern 
psychologists would be ashamed to admit they had souls? Psychology with a 
Psyche is the theme of Professor N. O. Lossk y. He is the most distinguished 
of Russia’s living philosophers, as well as their most cosmopolitan writer in 
his field. Exiled by the Soviets, given sanctuary and honored by his former 
student, President Masaryk, and again a refugee. He resides in Los Angeles, is 
a Personalist, and has for years honored us with his presence on the advisory 


staff. 


Since only an ideal world is intelligible, the problem of knowledge cannot be 
divorced from the problem of values. Even the rankest materialist justifies his 
scientific belief by a dialectic assumption regarding truth. In The Strife of 
Cognitive Values, ‘Professor Beck of Clark Univ ersity considers this problem. 


Clifford Montague, world traveler, war correspondent, dramatic and literary 
critic and author, feature writer for the Office of War Information, college 
teacher, believes that a new attitude toward war and peace must be engen- 
dered among the nations of the world. Seeking a definitive way to eradicate 
war, he writes on The Need for a New Anatomy. 


Gustav Davidson, author of the poem | Think, When Man First Knew the 
Word, has written a book of poems entitled Moment of Visitation. His home 
is in New York City. 


Professor Benjamin Miller, visiting professor at the University of Vermont, 
raises the question: When does religion become something more than dogma 
or philosophy, or even morality, and really become religious? He clearly sets 
forth the answer in the article A Minority Report on Religion. 


In Emerson’s Glimpses of the Divine, Professor William A. Huggard of De 
Pauw University sets forth the evidences of Emerson’s mystical belief in God 
as the ultimate reality in the higher spiritual laws behind all life and evolution. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE SLAVERY OF FEAR 


q A Soviet philosopher recently attacked “Diog- 
enes” with a sneer about the “service of God 
which is perfect freedom? 


¢ Without doubt a superficial objection may be 
raised, calling for explanation, for there are as 
many slaveries as there are fears. 





€ Fear of starvation drives forth the sluggard to 
unwelcome toil, since without enjoyable occupa- 
tion his slavery is abject indeed. 


€ Fear of “what the neighbors will say” has driven 
men into extravagances that have brought finan- 
cial wreckage, and into social customs that ruin 
the health and destroy the soul. 


€ Fear of tradition holds fast the intellectual in a 

slavery to opinions which he cannot believe and 

dare not expose, for loss of social standing or 
occupation. This fear invades college halls and public press, 
and even warns science away from knowledge. 


€ But the “last” fear of all was expressed by Job’s Satan, who 
with the usual lie declared: “all that a man hath will he give 
for his life?” Only the coward does that: a fact not fully as- 
similated by the proponents of violence. 


€ To whomsoever the moral and spiritual foundations of the 
world are the ultimate fact, neither tyrant, nor bureaucrat, 
nor death itself can dismay. 


€ At peace with God and his own conscience he can “stand 
forth, pale, resolute, prepared to die: which means, alive, at 
last?’ 


R. T. F. 














Euroclydon' 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





N. VIEW OF HISTORY built upon the cyclic 
theory of endless repetition, however voluminously sustained, can 
stand before the simple facts disclosed by recent discoveries, follow- 
ing in the wake of the doctrines of relativity and nuclear reaction. 
However convincing historical incidents may seem when strung 
like beads upon a web of philosophical theory, such as “a time of 
troubles,’ they do not answer to the facts. A world of events in con- 
tinuous change must work toward a goal of betterment or toward 
decay. The stormwinds of change, like a universal Euroclydon, sym- 
bolized in the winds of Hiroshima, inaugurated new world situations 
which can be met only by new measures. Scientific erudition, un- 
attended by spiritual accomplishment, will but intensify the darkness 
of our night of fear. 

In an age now passed away, James Russell Lowell sang of a ship- 
wreck whereby men might find the shores of Divine wisdom, but 
the present hour bears little consolation. The destruction now threat- 
ening includes the possibility of an end to history itself. Such are the 
implications of many recent statements in line with the appended 
footnote.’ Air Force Secretary Talbott had already been reported as 
saying that the new H-bomb can “lay waste an entire continent, 
men, women and children, and even the beasts and vegetation?’ Since 


1 Advance chapter of a forthcoming volume to be entitled Winds of Hiroshima. 


2An article in a recent issue of Kirche in der Zeit, organ of the Evangelical Church in the 
Rhineland, published a very detailed record purporting to have issued from the National 
Congress of iovetiens Midwives indicated in definjte numbers the occurrence of revolting 
abnormalities in the children born in Hiroshima since 1945. 

An inquiry at the State Department brought eventually the following reply from Dr. 
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then has appeared also the reputed statement of Winston Churchill: 
“an undue number of atom or H-bombs would render the world’s 
very atmosphere a peril to human existence for five thousand years.’ 
In the light of such statements, whether verified or not, it would seem 
imperative that an immediate report of the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission, be released not only to the American people but to the 
world. We need to face whatever facts there are. 

We are already across the frontier of the old world with its be- 
nighted ages, and have entered the new frontier of the soul, in which 
there is a single alternative: men can arise to the use of faculties that 
distinguish them from the beasts, and live after the mind and spirit, 
or the end of human development for the present race has arrived. 
The crowded world, the H-bomb, and continued contempt for spir- 
itual values, complete the picture. More obvious than ever before 
in the long roll of history is the fact that I cannot be traitorous to my 
moral heritage as a man without betraying my fellow men. In this 
new world, death and tragedy, so largely confined to our gallant boys 
in the trenches, and but a story of little meaning and large profit to 
many, will enfold us all for we shall all be “‘at the front:’ Distant hap- 
penings may be brought near, for it may be possible through tele- 
vision to behold our own flesh and blood dying on the battlefield 
half the world away, and to hear the anguished prayer. What a 
debacle that, for a proudly scientific age, if it forgets God! 


Tue Enp or Status Quo 
Consider first the present state of science. Once we have taken 
time and thought to digest the implications of the theory of rela- 
tivity, and its far-reaching effects on life and meaning, we find our- 
selves launched on a process reaching into the incomprehensible. If 





Shields Warren, Chairman, Committee on Atomic Casualties, National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council: 

There is no evidence that malformations are any more frequent among the ex- 

posed population than the control population. There is evidence that there 

may be more stillbirths among male infants in Hiroshima, but this is far from 

striking. There is a slight indication that the children of more heavily irradi- 

ated parents weigh slightly less at birth. Therefore the statements quoted from 

Kirche in der Zeit are grossly exaggerated. 
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relativity be true, the simple conclusion must be, that every event, 
person, thing, emotion, or thought which has ever existed, exists stl, 
and will exist. It has often been suggested as conceivably possible to 
produce a radio antenna capable of picking from the air the conver- 
sations of yesteryear. But already we are sufficiently disturbed by the 
possibility of invisible forces being manipulated by vicious minds for 
the destruction of all. Not only has the problem become predomi- 
nantly moral, but spiritual as well. To save us, morality must become 
creative, and it cannot become creative without the deeper sanctions 
of that Spirit from which all creativeness proceeds. Obedience to 
forms, customs, or even laws is not enough. Our moral action is not 
completed until it involves our loving dedication to the will of God. 
Even that which is commonly called religion is not enough. The for- 
mal type of religion makes itself ridiculous by identifying itself with 


theology, dogma, institution, or mere lip service, to the neglect of 
spiritual creativity. That type of religion feels justified too often in 


maintaining its “truths” by alluring misinterpretations of Scripture, 
to confirm its “orthodoxy:’ Religious formality debars appreciation 
of the new doors to spiritual understanding opened by scientific 
discovery. 

A materialistically-minded science, on the other hand, finds itself 
in confusion before the Frankenstein monster of its own creation, 
an amoral world which threatens disaster. Man finds himself at last 
bowing reverently to the final necessity for a Supreme Creative In- 
telligence. This implication of scientific theory makes logically neces- 
sary the identification of the First with the Final, Cause, Creation 
with Purpose. Otherwise, claims for causation or for evolution go 
by the board. 

Ease of communication, most often considered meliorative, has 
as well a sinister aspect. Appeals to prejudice are now open to the 
dissemination of the “big lie” among the illiterate or the gullible, 
through the impact of direct vision. Vision can now be falsified to 
taste and delivered to brain-washed multitudes. The ignoramus is 
easily mastered by “what he has seen with his own eyes,’ and still 
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more easily if it seems to favor his desires. If we try to get comfort 
from the isolation of backward peoples, we need to be disillusioned. 
Twenty years ago, in remote Chinese settlements, the arresting object 
from a distance was the radio installment at the clustered farmhouses. 
The radio had preceded the telephone, and television is now possible. 
When we stop to consider this we must realize the inescapably spir- 
itual nature of the present dilemma. The lie is more dangerous and 
more destructive than ever, the truth takes on a new significance for 
society. Whether we will or not, we shall live by faith in ideologies, 
good or bad. 

In such a world of universal frustration, status quo is not only 
impossible; the attempt to maintain it instead of facing events real- 
istically is tragic. However steadfast the great moral and spiritual 
principles, the essential fact is their application to new situations. 
Momentary and individual choices are necessary. Reliance upon cus- 
tom becomes delusive. We must meet the new relationships of a 
changing hour. Only allegiance to the spirit of truth can guide us, 
where guideposts of dogma and custom have become obsolete. We 
dare not condone the sins of the Patriarchs, nor the wicked lapses 
from the teachings of Jesus that have in the past and do even now 
characterize much of institutional Christianity. Contriteness and re- 
pentance are now the most attractive virtues of Christians. We should 
be careful how we defend the fallible efforts of men of other ages and 
other races who were like us groping after God. The Gospel has it 
that the Spirit of Truth, not of tradition, shall lead us into all truth. 
Religion is a matter of living decisions, in a living world under a liv- 
ing God. Anything but utter integrity will betray us. Even Revela- 
tion needs to be brought up to date. It is more important to defend 
Jesus’ revelation of God as Eternal Love, than it is to attempt to jus- 
tify that caricature of God which has grown out of vain traditions 
and half understandings, to picture Him, on the one hand, as an 


angry tyrant, and, on the other, as considering lightly the sins of 
David. 


We need, when tempted by creedal, cultural. or racial narrow- 
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ness, to recall those incidents in which the Eternal Spirit has visited 
other men and other ages with glimpses of profound insight into 
human problems in the light of Divinity. These have scarcely been 
more profoundly realized than in the Greek tragedies. Here too were 
men battling with the fearful tradition of Divine tyranny. They also 
had noted the disparities between merit and disaster. In his “Pro- 
metheus” Aeschylus faced it down. He saw that a hateful God must 
fade away before the majesty of a sacrificial human love, because 
love was the supreme value of existence. 

The theological “sin” of Prometheus was his love for man, and 
this was a rebuke to the tyrant Zeus, with his iniquities. “Giver of 
all good to mortal man, / And now this forfeit for my sin I pay... . 
Mankind I helped, but could not help myself?’* Nailed to the rock, 
the vulture daily tore out his liver, which the night restored. Com- 
fort he had from the shadows and the garniture of stars, but more 
than all from the maintenance of his integrity and his love for men. 
He was told to expect no respite from suffering “unless some god 
shall appear as a voluntary successor to thy toils, and of his own free 
will goeth down to sunless Hades:’ Prometheus accepted the chal- 
lenge as unworthy of the Divine character. If this were God he 
would face him down. His descriptive words befit the threat of the 
H-bomb: 


Let the blast of the firmament whirl from its place 
The earth rooted below, 
And the brine of the ocean in rapid emotion, 
Be driven in the face 
Of the stars up in heaven, as they walk to and fro! 
Let him hurl me anon into Tartarus on— 
To the blackest degree, 
With necessity’s vortices strangling me down; 
But he cannot join death to a fate meant for me!* 


What parallels arise out of twenty-five centuries to stare at us! Pro- 


metheus’ picture of the God who suffers for and with his creatures 


8The Complete Greek Drama, Oates & O'Neill, Random House, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 131-5. 
‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Works, Crowell, N. Y., n.d. 
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finds ultimate confirmation in the Gospel of the Cross. Love is the 
supreme power of the universe, and love alone can furnish the solu- 
tion of our miseries. The vision of Aeschylus reminds us also that 
among no people does God leave himself without a witness. 


An APPROACH TO UNDERSTANDING 


Wide sections of this jostling world are mentally separated by 
thousands of years of tradition, habit, and form. Spatial proximity 
of peoples now forces understanding if we are to survive, and in the 
field of understanding religion is the most important as well as the 
most difficult of achievements. Our main hope lies in the capacity to 
recognize the truth and goodness in other points of view. ‘To many 
in both East and West, the principal, and often, the exclusive task 
of religion has seemed to be absorption in the Absolute, a feeling 
which in the East has separated the religious from the practical world 
engaged in sustaining life. In the West the prevalence of the idea has 
had the theological effect of removing God from his world so com- 
pletely as to negate any reasonable assumption of union between God 
and man. By this the Incarnation of God in Christ is made meaning- 
less. The example designed to teach the possibility of the incarnation 
of God in all men is thereby made nugatory. The assertion of the 
Deity of Jesus has for practical purposes been reduced to a theo- 
logical myth. Religious understanding between East and West will 
come with a recognition that Incarnation is the highest law of man’s 
being, the normal relationship between man and God, which good 


men of whatever race or religion have in some degree realized. 
The Founder of Christianity represented the normal religious 
life, not as a retreat from but as a participation in the life of the world. 
He drew from life and nature his most telling texts for the attributes 
and being of God. His was no Deity incapable of communication 
with his creatures except by breach of natural laws. On the contrary, 


all existence was to be seen as a miracle, the living manifestation of 
the living God, immanent in and yet transcending all things. The 
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highest type of perfection is a living perfection, creativity all the way 
from seedtime to harvest. Jesus evidently considered his own rela- 
tionship to the Father as normal for the life of his disciples, admon- 
ishing them to be perfect, even as their Father in heaven was perfect. 
This standard is so high that few strive for it, but nowhere else are 
we so satisfied to pronounce mediocrity as normal. From scholarship 
to vegetables perfection is the norm by which we judge. Man is dis- 
tinguished from the beasts by the possession of creative powers. This 
is a call to life on the highest level and peace lies in the sincerity of 
the struggle. Only so can man find expression for the eternity which 
is set in his heart. 


Tue Unriversav PrincIPLeE 


Not only are we hindered by barriers set in the way of common 
sympathy among men of varying faiths who yet believe in the ex- 
istence of Deity, but the situation is further complicated by the ap- 
pearance of a widely disseminated “religion of irreligion;’ now, for 
the first time in history setting itself up to capture the world asa 
political movement. Professing democracy, it would destroy the very 
roots of democracy. It rests upon the exploitation of persons by fore- 
ing all to a slavery to the state, only substituting slavery to a bureauc- 
racy for its former enslavement to the Tsar. In the name of freedom, 
freedom is denied. For the sake of persons, personality is smothered. 

Some universal principle must now be discovered which can 
stand up against this foe of humanity. That principle must include 
the inviolability of human personality from the dominance of insti- 
tution or man in the fields of opinion or expression. So great a prin- 


ciple as this, however, can scarcely be left to the administration of 


men who have no faith in the higher sanctions of the human spirit. 
These sanctions spring from the unity of man with the Cosmic 
Order, dedication to Deity. Herein lies the one possibility of tran- 
scending human selfishness, and arriving at social creativity. Its basis 
is respect for persons and respect for God. The real conflict is that 
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of spirit against matter, of Personalism against materialistic individ- 
ualism. In this state of affairs the whole world at present comes short. 
Very significant, however, at this time, are the varied and repeated 
attacks upon a world-wide and rising tide of Personalism which the 
Soviet powers discern in its American representatives, as their “chief 
enemy:” The strange fear afflicting the Soviet mind in the discovery 
of American Personalism, must spring only from an uneasy con- 
science. If “the wicked tremble when no man pursueth;’ there is a 
reason. The reason for Soviet anxiety to derogate Personalism in 
the minds of its people is discoverable in the exile and martyrdom of 
the Personalistic philosophers who should be Russia’s pride. Among 
these but by no means all, would be Kireyevsky, Samarin, Aksakov, 
Berdyaev, Lossky, Solovev, and behind “the curtain; Masaryk 
and Benes. These men knew and taught that there is no freedom 
which can satisfy the heart short of the right to think and worship. 
The spirit of these men will some day arise, and they are the ghosts 
that haunt Sovietism, more feared even than American capitalism. 


Tue Turninc Pornt or History 


If any excuse is to be found for reference in the title of this book 


to a past event, it must be because Hiroshima is still with us. It may 
be but the first act in the final tragedy of mundane existence. Since 
Hiroshima we have not been able to piece together the fragments of 
a rational world. The explosion of the atomic bomb is in the past but 
its pall still stretches across our world, deepened by later discovery. 
Our present civilization is driven to new thoughts, new labors, new 
plans. Its shadow haunts political councils, dictates treaties, attends 
projects of the mart, the planning of cities, educational programs, and 
the futures of the rising generation. It turns from peaceful purposes 


‘See reprint of article from Bolshevik, Moscow, April 1948, in The Personalist of 1949, 
Apr. number; also later no’s of Pravda and Art. “Personnalisme” in Le Dictionaire de 
PUSSR, Moscou 1951; 3d ed. 1,200,000 copies; reviewed in Preuves, Aug.-Sept. 1952: “Organ 
de la Congres pour la Liberté de la Culture? 41 Ave. Montaigne, Paris. 
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the researches of science, and the suggestion has been made, in at least 
one case, that a single bomb encased in cobalt would likely destroy 
all human life. 

What is there to fend off this disaster? The answer is, nothing 
but the moral and spiritual integrity of those in the possession of 
these powers. Can there yet be any doubt that we are faced by a spir- 
itual crisis? The grasses of Hiroshima may revive, but the injury to 
the spirit of man persists, and all are involved in a common guilt. 
Though the past be forgiven because of ignorance of possible results, 
future repetition could be only sin against light. 

Discovery of nuclear reaction is the advance notice of a physical 
revolution which makes obsolete old points of view and brings into 
the foreground the knowledge that moral and spiritual integrity is 
the price of survival. The march of science has opened doors to the 
amelioration of the human lot, but upon the rugged condition of spir- 
itual self-mastery. The only alternative is the abyss of deviltry and 
destruction. For men of animal faith, believing only in force, power, 
and violence, the difficulties are insuperable. External compulsions 
cannot win, for the heart itself must be recreated, and motives must 
spring from the Highest Source. We have reached the frontier of 
capacity to improve our physical lot unless we approach the expand- 
ing frontiers of the soul which may be neared but never exceeded. 

The Soviet perspicacity suggests that in the face of a delayed 
approach to religious understanding, Personalism may offer a phi- 
losophy yielding a basis for common understanding and mediating 
not only between science and religion, but a basis for understanding 
between various faiths. Personalism has the advantage of not being 
hindered by the conviction that the recognition of good in men of 
differing beliefs is a betrayal of one’s own opinions. Religion as prac- 
ticed is apt to make exclusive claims of Divine sanction for forms, 
dogmas, and institutions that divide but do not illuminate the spirit 
of man. Forms are easily exalted above righteous living and toler- 
ance deemed an impiety. Community in theological opinion is incon- 
gruous with independent thought, while diversity is the source of 
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continued revelation. No theology can abrogate “the fruit of the 
spirit,’ and retain the respect of the thoughtful. 

Further, there exists in every normal intelligence a sense of self- 
hood with inherent rights to privacy, possession, free choice, and 
self-command. The universal principle of inviolability is accepted 
by each for himself and applicable to all others. This principle is 
based in cosmic fact, not merely in custom, opinion, or legislation. 
It belongs to the essential nature of the person, of the universe and 
of God. Since forced opinion is invalid and impossible, to each is 
left his own interpretation of the cosmic order, which is after all the 
sum and substance of theology. The stress is put on the love of God 
and of one’s fellows which is the sum and substance of genuine re- 
ligion. This provides a respite from theological quarreling, and gives 
to the Creative Presence opportunity for “the new truth that is to 
break forth?’ 

It is not our wish to interpret Personalism in any narrowed con- 
notation, but in that world-wide sense by which men are coming to 
believe in the inviolability of the human spirit, its inalienable relation 
to other Divine Presence in Nature and in life, and its fulfilment in 
righteous conduct. Christians believe this truth to be symbolized in 
the Cross, through which is revealed the fact that the Most Holy 
Place is within the heart of man himself, because here, as in no other 
shrine, is the eventual meeting place of Divinity and humanity. The 
soul of man is born at the point of moral and spiritual choice; here 
in the field of motive man reaches out to unity with God and the 
Universe and becomes truly creative. In his heart man can join him- 
self to the Creative Source of all good. Now that man finds himself 
suddenly invested with infinite powers of good or ill, existence it- 
self depends upon the choice he makes. The choice, like some chain 
reaction, depends upon the moral and spiritual integrity of men, 
some of whom make mock of spirituality. 

One of the Russian exiles already mentioned, with prophetic 
voice, declared from the midst of suffering: 
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When people tell me that a new order is to be brought 
about and man is to be released by a change in the mecha- 
nism of society, I want to say to them: for God’s sake re- 
fresh your memory! Your new order is as old as any other. 
There has never been a time when man was freed by soci- 
ety; he is always at its mercy. So it was among the primitive 
tribes, so it has been ever since and, so it will be until the 
end. A “new order” will arise on the ashes of all orders and 
as the result of the only effective, the personalistic, 
revolution.° 


It will not be well for us to look only abroad, for we need first to 
search our own hearts in deep contrition for our sins against human- 
ity, and to pray that no roots of bitterness shall lead us into tempta- 
tion to use this last terrible weapon. The menace of the present hour 
lies most fearfully in the moral integrity of those who possess the 
secret of destruction. 

In the face of so momentous a fact, it will not seem amiss to spec- 
ulate on what to some will seem a foolish suggestion, but might yet 
in our desperation be worthy of consideration. There are some mil- 
lions of human beings around the world who believe in an overshad- 
owing Deity. Despite all differences of race, culture, or religious 
concepts, there lies here the possibility of unity through a common 
instinct. Whatever Deity is invoked for the good of man, the prayer 
will be heard by the God of all mercies, the Source of creation. “Are 
we not all one and hath not one God created us?” A new unity would 
be born out of common aspiration, contrition for past sins, rededi- 
cation to righteousness. There would be nothing in such action to 
offend the genuine sanctities of any religion, high or low. One can 
only imagine what could happen if a suggestion recently made in the 
public press should be followed: to call all believers in Deity to 
common prayer. 

Christendom because of its aggressiveness, its frequent intoler- 
ance, must lead the way. Suppose the leaders of all Christian organi- 

®Nicolas Berdyaev: Dream and Reality, Macmillan, N. Y., 1950, p. 300. 
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zations, by whatever name, should join in a call to all their followers, 
and invite the leaders of all other faiths, with their adherents, to join 
in a prayer of repentance and guidance at a concerted hour, or day, 
or period, when every mosque, or temple, or chapel around the world 
would witness a gathering for common prayer. The silver tones of 
cathedral bells, or of Chinese pagodas, the call from minaret, or the 
rhythmic beat of African drums might mingle to proclaim a revival 
of “The Truce of God?’ 

Can anyone doubt that the result would be immeasurably great 
in producing a new, all-embracing understanding that would change 
the basis of human relations without offense to the most sensitive 
faith? 

Perhaps nothing but the threat of immediate and universal de- 
struction can recall us from the ivory towers of self-righteous com- 
placency to avoid the wreckage of civilization. If this cannot be 
done, have we a religious faith worth preserving? We may be at the 
last physical frontier. 


Timberline Tree 


By Fiorence Becker LENNON 


Beggared, bereft, unbeautiful it stands, 
Clawed by the lightning into one long scar; 
Its twisted branches clutch like empty hands— 
Only the wind remembers where they are 
And sculptures them to begging or to prayer. 


No nest finds refuge in that blasted form, 
No fruit of beauty can the exile bear; 
It writhes alone, obedient to the storm. 














Psychology with a Psyche 


N. O. LOSSKY 





A. THE PRESENT DAY “psychology without a 
soul” suggested by Friedrich Albert Lange (1828-1875) has become 
widely prevalent. Under the influence of mistaken epistemological 
theories a great many philosophers and psychologists believe that the 
existence of the self as a substantival agent cannot be proved and, 
anxious to conform to their “scientific” ideal, do not introduce this 
conception into their works on psychology. In truth, however, the 
existence of the self as a substance can be proved with absolute cer- 
tainty: direct observation and analysis of mental life discover at the 
center of consciousness the self as a reality which remains identical 
while mental states change; it is not a process in time and, therefore, 
differs radically from events. 

Let us analyze the following experiences. Faint sounds of music 
reach my ear; I fancy that it is Beethoven’s sonata Appassionata. I 
stop working, direct my attention to the sounds and, listening in- 
tently, recognize that it really is Appassionata. If | observe my state 
of mind and am able to analyze it, I shall find in it three components 
differing sharply from one another: the sounds that are heard, inten- 
tional act of attention directed upon the sounds, and my “self” cre- 
ating the act of attention. Attention is a process occupying several 
seconds and, therefore, consisting of efforts which every instant fall 
away into the past, but my “self” does not consist of such parts and 
remains the same self, transcending the flow of time. Presently a 
friend comes in; I greet him, hear from him the pleasant news that 
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he has just won a prize for his research work, and rejoice on his be- 
half; changing experiences takes place in me, but I remain through- 
out the same self that has heard the sonata, is seeing the friend, 
listening to him and being glad of his success. 

Direct observation of one’s self as a particular ontological reality 
distinct from events is so simple and clear that it seems perplexing 
that many people know nothing about it. An answer to this question 
is given by Lipps in his book, Selbstbewusstsein. It is perfectly natu- 
ral and understandable that in so far as we are not psychologists we 
use the word “I” in ordinary life in a very indefinite sense. Thus, 
looking at his boots after a long walk, a man will say “I am dusty:’ 
By the word “I ” we designate the whole of our personality includ- 
ing our body and even our clothes. If, for purposes of psychology, 
pedagogics, etc., we begin to distinguish between various aspects of 
our personality, a deep analysis is needed in order to reach the actual 
self: first, we must exclude the body from that whole, then discrimi- 
nate the different layers of our mental life according to their degree 
of proximity to the self, and then, observing such acts as e.g., atten- 
tion, make the intellectual analysis which shows the difference be- 
tween the process of attending and the self as a supertemporal sub- 
stantival agent creating that process. A person who can make such 
an analysis finds that direct self-observation is an entirely trustworthy 
proof of the supertemporal nature of the self. A logical positivist, of 
course, will not be content with such a proof; he will say that the 
substantival character of the self has not been “verified”; the self is 
intangible and, therefore, for a positivist’s mind it does not exist. 
Plato says of such men that they are not inspired by the Muses.’ 

In addition to the direct observation of the supertemporal nature 
of the self, there are a number of other considerations in favor of it. 
The most convincing of them has been formulated by Lopatin 
(1855-1920), professor of philosophy in Moscow University. He 
points out that everything which happens—in time has the property 
of continually disappearing. Hence, only a supertemporal substance 


1Theaetetus, 155d. 
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can observe a process in time. Thus, in order to perceive the motion 
of a train as motion, i.e., to observe its past, present, and incipient 
future position in space, it is necessary to contemplate this process as 
a whole, i.e., to be a supertemporal entity. “Our consciousness of 
the reality of time,’ says Lopatin, “is the most obvious, indisputable 
and exact proof of the supertemporal nature of the self . . . time 
cannot be apprehended and understood by that which is itself 
temporal.”* 

But how can psychology benefit by the knowledge that the self 
is a supertemporal and superspatial substantival agent? The first 
thing that suggests itself in answer is that on the basis of such know]- 
edge a psychologist can delimit the life of the self from the outer 
world, to distinguish mental from material processes and, therefore, 
define the meaning of “psychical” and the subject matter of 
psychology. 

Most people will probably agree that the subject of psychology 
is the study of mental processes. But further questions—what is meant 
by mental processes, and how are they to be distinguished from the 
physical and other facts and processes—are controversial to an extent 
not met with in any other science. Take, for instance, on the one 
hand such psychologists as Pfander or Stumpf and, on the other, 
such as Titchener. The first distinguish within the field of conscious- 
ness subjective activities and their “contents” or “objects (e.g., seeing 
and the color seen, hearing and the sound heard, etc.), while the 
second completely deny the presence of active processes in con- 
sciousness and find in it nothing but “contents:’ The first say that 
the “contents” or objects are nonmental’ and, therefore, it is not the 
business of psychology to inquire into them;* psychology must 
investigate only activities (or “functions,” as Stumpf calls them) 
directed upon “contents:’ On the contrary, psychologists like Titch- 
ener, who deny the very existence of mental activities, maintain 


2The idea of the soul according to the data of inner experience (in Russian), Voprosi 
filosofii 1896, b. 38, p. 288. 

8Pfander, Einfubrung in die Psychologie I Th. Il, 1, 212; Ill, 1, 294. 

‘Stumpf, Erscheinungen und psychische Funktionen. 
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that psychology is concerned with the study of the contents of 
consciousness. Schematically the difference may be pictured as 
follows: let us represent consciousness as a circle and divide it into 
two semicircles, A and B; according to Pfander, psychology should 
study the semicircle A, and according to Titchener, the semicircle 
B. Such a peculiar predicament is not often found in the history of 
science! 

A tremendous majority of psychologists, both old and new, 
believe that everything present, i.e., immanent, in consciousness 
must also be immanent in the subject of consciousness, that is be a 
mental state of the subject. Thus, only the subject’s inner world is 
present in consciousness while the external world lies outside of it 
and is transcendent not only to the conscious subject but to con- 
sciousness as a whole. Not only my feelings, desires, decisions, etc., 
but even the spreading oak which I see or the peals of thunder 
which I hear, are regarded as mental processes. The composition of 
mental processes proves to be strikingly varied. The spatial form of 
the table on which I write, its hardness, etc., apprehended by me 
are totally different from my feelings, desires, and moods, but are 
nevertheless included alongside of them in the mental sphere. A 
suspicion inevitably arises that at the very beginning of the inquiry 
a mistake has been made owing to which realities incommensurable 
with one another are referred to the psychical domain, and this is 
bound to have a bad effect on the development of psychology. 
Indeed, imagine, for instance, that a student of chemistry in dealing, 
say, with oil, which is a complex mixture of various ingredients, had 
not had the good sense to break up that mixture by distilling and 
other methods, but went on dealing with it as a whole. His work 
would result in conclusions too general, vague, and inexact to give 
any definite description of the object. This is precisely the position 
of the psychologist who regards everything found in consciousness 
as mental. He cannot clearly differentiate his science from other 
sciences. He is forced to believe that all the processes studied by 
physics, physiology, and astronomy are also the subject matter of 
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psychology. When asked what is the difference, e.g., between 
physics or physiology and psychology, he has to answer that psy- 
chology studies the same facts as they but does so from a different 
point of view. 

Under the influence of behaviorism and modern pseudoempiri- 
cism which cares only for “tangible” data, some present-day psy- 
chologists take the ideas of the psychical and the physical to be 
purely relative, or simply dismiss the question as to the difference 
between them. Thus, for instance, in Psychology,’ it is said that in 
the old days the difference between psychology and physiology was 
supposed to lie in the fact that the former was primarily concerned 
with mind and only in the second place with the material body upon 
which mind depends. But now this distinction no longer holds 
because experimental psychologists study mind through observing 
various reactions of the subject’s verbal behavior.’ On such a method 
introspection recedes into the background: the foreground is occu- 
pied by the observation of “tangible” external facts. It is a crude 
error thus to belittle introspection: to begin with, the subject under 
observation speaks on the strength of introspection and must make 
use of it if his statements are to be accurate; secondly, in order to 
believe the subject’s words the psychologist must very often experi- 
ment on himself and observe not what he is saying but what he 
means, i.e., must observe his own state of mind. Thus, introspection 
ought to be the basic method of psychology, and observation of 
bodily expression is only an auxiliary one. 

The authors of Psychology put aside the question of the differ- 
ence between physiological and mental processes and avoid all 
theories and hypotheses of metaphysical nature; they are interested 
solely in facts that have been experimentally proved. Consequently 
they say in so many words that modern psychology is eclectic.’ Such 
a psychology is a conglomeration of heterogeneous facts referring 


5E. Boring, H. Langfeld, and H. Weld, Psychology (New York, J. Wiley & Sons, 1935). 
®/bid., p. 4. 
"Ibid., p. 8. 
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to different realms of being, and an eclectic psychologist cannot 
work out theories which embrace many facts as a single whole or 
build up a system of psychology. The position of such a science is 
radically different from that of modern physics or chemistry. 

The aim of the present article is to oppose eclecticism in psy- 
chology. ‘Taking as our starting point the conception of the self as 
a substantival agent, let us try to distinguish between different 
processes in order to find out which facts are expressions of the 
human self and not of other realms of beings. Once such facts are 
discovered, the subject matter of psychology can be accurately 
determined and the study of them will enable us to work out a 
system of psychology. 

I am the source and the bearer of my mental states. Careful 
observation of the facts present in consciousness shows that some of 
them are directly experienced as “mine,” i.e., as expressions of my 
own self, and others as not produced by me but as “given to me”: 
an effort of attention is “my” activity, the form and color of the 
lamp perceived by me is something “given to me:’ Let us first con- 


sider “my” intentional acts necessary for consciousness and for 
knowledge. The easiest to observe are such acts as attention and 
comparison, leading to the discovery of difference and similarity 
between objects. People accustomed to observing only “tangible” 


realities fail to notice those acts and simply deny their existence. 
They succeed in doing so because they observe, e.g., not the act of 
attention itself but some consequence of it, say, the convergence of 
the axis of vision. It is still more difficult to notice an act which is 
more fundamental than attention, namely, the act of awareness, in 
virtue of which I am the subject who is aware, and the lamp per- 
ceived by me is the object of my awareness. If, in feeling joy, I 
direct an act of awareness upon my feeling, I cannot merely expe- 
rience the joy, but be conscious of doing so. It often happens, 
however, that I experience a feeling of joy without noticing or 
being aware of it: it then remains a subconscious experience. But if 
the act of awareness is accompanied by an act of attending and 
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discriminating, my joy becomes both conscious and known, so that 


I can make a judgment about it. 

The conception of theoretical intentional acts, i.e., of acts which 
must be directed upon the object if we are to be aware of it and 
know it, involves a number of consequences of vital importance to 
psychology. In the first place it implies that we need not puzzle 
over the question as to the nature of unconscious or subconscious 
mental states. They are exactly the same as the psychical processes 
of which we are conscious, but they remain subconscious so long as 
theoretical intentional acts are not directed upon them. When at a 
social gathering a lively discussion is taking place, all the statements, 
objections, criticisms, appreciations, etc., are being uttered under 
the influence of a number of very different feelings and strivings— 
ambition, envy, a desire to show off, likes and dislikes, and so on 
—but most of these motives remain unrecognized and indeed uncon- 
scious. Hence it follows that a clear distinction must be drawn 
between the conception of “mental processes” and of “conscious- 
ness.’ Many philosophers and psychologists use the term “‘conscious- 
ness” instead of “mental processes’? Thus, Professors Boring, Lang- 
feld and Weld in their introduction to The Foundations of Psychol- 
ogy,° in discussing unconscious mental processes say that sometimes 
they are called “an unconscious kind of consciousness.” It is precise- 
ly this wrong use of the term “consciousness” that provides those 
who deny the existence of unconscious mental processes with their 
chief argument: they say that “unconscious consciousness” is a glar- 
ing contradiction. It must be pointed out to them that the contra- 
diction arises owing to a wrong terminology; it disappears as soon 
as we express our meaning correctly and speak of “unconscious 
mental processes.’ 

The reason why it is very difficult to observe theoretical inten- 
tional acts is as follows: an intentional act, e.g., an act of awareness, 


®New York, J. Wiley & Sons, 1948. 
*/bid., p. 5. 
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never exists by itself but always in combination with the object of 
awareness, and our interest is centered on the object and not on the 
act. Hence we fail to notice the intentional act or to differentiate it 
from the object; accordingly, the words we use have as a rule two 
meanings: sometimes they refer to the object and sometimes to the 
act of awareness. It is essential to introduce special words to designate 
theoretical intentional acts as distinct from their objects, e.g., remem- 
bering and the thing remembered, awareness and the object of 
awareness, thinking and the content of thought, etc. 

When the subjective act and the object are merged into one 
undifferentiated whole, it is easy to arrive at the following one-sided 
and mutually contradictory doctrines about the nature of conscious- 
ness and the world. Some people notice only the objective aspect of 
consciousness, namely, only the external spatial material objects 
which outnumber all other contents of consciousness and are the 
most important in practice; such people incline towards materialism. 
Others, aware of their subjectively-mental acts and failing to dis- 
tinguish them from transsubjective objects observed by means of 
them, take the whole field of consciousness to be mental and sub- 
jective, and arrive at panpsychism, subjective idealism, solipsism, etc. 

Finally, there are people versed in the subtleties of philosophical 
thought who, under the influence of some preconceived idea, train 
their minds not to see mental acts and entirely concentrate upon 
“data” such as colors, sounds, etc., and yet become neither mate- 
rialists nor panpsychists. They maintain that those elements of the 
world are in themselves neutral, i.e., are neither mental nor material 
and that only complexes of them, in so far as complexes are deter- 
mined by different laws, deserve to be called mental or material. 
Thus the greenish color of the wallpaper, in so far as it is connected 
with light, is physical, and, in so far as it enters the complex of my 
life and reminds me of the color of seaweed, it is mental. 

It is difficult to observe cognitive acts necessary for awareness 
and knowledge of objects both because they are always combined 
with objects upon which they are directed and because they have 
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little ontological content. Other intentional acts, namely, feelings 
and basic expressions of will—strivings, wishes, desires, attractions— 
have a richer content. They too are always directed upon some 
object. According to M. Scheler’s remarkable theory, feelings are 
subjective intentional acts directed upon objective values.”® 

Even apart from objects upon which they are directed, feelings 
are richer in ontological content than theoretical intentional acts 
and, therefore, are easier to observe. But there is a peculiar obstacle 
which renders their study difficult: very often feelings are followed 
by emotions. By the word “emotion” I mean a wave of bodiiy 
changes such as the quickening of the pulse, contraction or expansion 
of blood vessels, changes in breathing, contraction of certain muscles, 
etc. These physiological processes are accompanied by a rush of 


organic sensations which drown the feeling which has been the 


occasion for their appearance. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many people do not notice feelings in their pure form and that even 
so great a psychologist as William James could have shared for a 
time the theory of Karl Lange (1834-1900) who had failed to notice 
the feelings of fear, anger, ecstasy, etc., and reduced them merely to 
the corresponding emotions consisting of organic sensations. 

People inclined to materialism fail to observe even such basic 
manifestations of will as strivings, desires, wishes, and impulses. A 
desire to get up from one’s chair, go to the window and draw the 
blind as a protection against fierce sunshine would be interpreted 
by them as simply the idea of the purpose, plus incipient, hardly 
perceptible, motions necessary for carrying it out. 

From what has been said it is clear that many psychologists have 
never in their lives observed true basic psychical processes or differ- 
entiated them by intellectual analysis in order to study them as such. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that they incline towards materialism 
or tend to regard the difference between psychical and material 
processes as purely relative. 

Imagine now a psychologist who knows how to observe theo- 


10Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die Materiale Werthethik, 1916. 
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retical intentional acts, feelings, and strivings as such. They have a 
temporal form and no spatial form whatever; accordingly, it is quite 
impossible to relativize them and say that in one respect they are 
mental and in another material. They differ sharply from contents 
of external sense-perception: colors, sounds, warmth, cold, and other 
sensuous contents have both a temporal and a spatial form; they are 
apprehended as something “given to me” from without, while acts 
of attending and comparing, feelings and strivings are experienced 
as “my” states, as manifestations of myself. This is the reason why 
children and uneducated people consider that a birch tree which 
they see and touch is a real material object, and not a subjective 
mental image in their minds. They are naive realists. This true and 
natural realism is lost when people begin to philosophize and inquire 
how their perception of the tree has arisen. From the times of Galileo, 
Descartes, and Hobbes educated people have almost invariably 
adopted a causal theory of perception. According to this theory, the 
action of external objects upon the sense organs and through them 
on the cortex is the cause that produces in the subject’s mind the 
contents of sense perception, i.e., colors, sounds, spatial images, 
warmth, cold and so on. Under the influence of this theory phi- 


losophers and psychologists regard everything that enters the field 


of consciousness as mental and subjective. Contrary to all evidence 
they begin to think that colors, sounds, hardness, spatial outline, etc., 
are mental processes like feelings and desires. Having lumped 
together such heterogeneous elements, psychologists are no longer 
able to discover any systematic unity among them and perforce 
become eclectic and study merely the superficial characteristics of 
mental life without penetrating into its depths. The only way out of 
such a position is to drop the causal theory of perception. This is 
what Bergson did. 

According to Bergson, physiological processes in the cortex are 
not causes producing the content of perception but only stimuli 
inciting our self, as a spiritual entity, to direct its attention upon the 
actual external object which impinges upon the body. Thus Bergson 
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established the possibility of intuition, i.e., of the immediate contem- 
plation of external objects by the human self; but he did not elaborate 
his theory of knowledge any further and devoted himself to meta- 
physics. It fell to the task of Russian intuitivists to work out such a 
conception of the nature of the world and of the knowing subject 
as explained the possibility of intuition. In Russian philosophy 
intuitivism has been current for over a hundred years, but, as with 
Bergson, it was only partial and amounted to the assertion that cer- 
tain cognitive processes are intuitive. It was only in the twentieth 
century that Russian philosophers set to developing a system of 
thoroughgoing intuitivism, i.e., of the theory that all cognitive 


processes are species of the immediate contemplation of reality. Con- 


sequently there are many varieties of experience: sensuous intuition 
directed upon material processes, nonsensuous intuition directed 
upon psychical processes, intellectual intuition concerned with ideal 
being, e.g., mathematical ideas or contents of general notions, etc., 
and mystical intuition or religious experience. 

According to the intuitive theory, human consciousness contains 
a great many nonpsychic elements: sensuous qualities apprehended 
by us, colors, sounds, etc., are not our mental states but properties 
of material processes in the external world; ideas—the doctrine of 
which was developed by Plato and more fully by the Neoplatonists 
—are not even processes, but nonspatial and nontemporal realities. 
Hence it is clear that a great deal of what is found in consciousness 
is not a mental process and, therefore, not a subject of psychology. 
The realm of the psychical may be determined as follows: mental 
processes are events which have no spatial form and are immediately 
experienced by some self as its own manifestation. It follows from 
this definition that the difference between mental and material 
processes is not relative but absolute: material processes have a 
spatiotemporal form, and mental processes have no spatial form, but 
only the form of time. 

It is clear from the foregoing considerations that very many 
elements present in consciousness do not fall within the province of 
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psychology, since they belong to the realm of material, or of ideal 
being. This does not imply, however, that psychology may ignore 
them altogether. Nonmental elements, for example, the perceived, 
remembered, and forgotten objects of the external world appear in 
the field of consciousness and vanish from it through the instrumen- 
tality of the subject’s mental states and in a necessary connection 
with them—for instance, with the subject’s interests. Hence, although 
psychology need not study the laws governing those objects as such, 


it must investigate, as Schuppe has shown, the laws in accordance 
with which they enter consciousness and disappear from it, or, 
speaking generally, the regular ways in which the subject’s mental 


activities are directed upon them.” 

The subject matter of psychology includes, then, mental events 
(in the sense defined above) and the laws governing the direction 
of man’s mental activities upon such elements in his consciousness 
as lie outside his mental sphere. 

If we differentiate out of the world’s content the truly psychical 
human processes, we have before us not a medley of heterogeneous 
elements but systematic wholes united by their inherence in this or 
that individual human self. 


11See Schuppe’s article Begriff und Grenzen der Psychologie in the Zeitschrift fiir im- 
manente Philos. 1, 1896. 








The Strife of Cognitive Values: 


Naturalism and Idealism' 
BY 


ROBERT N. BECK 





\ \ HILE one of the major tasks of the philoso- 
pher and the historian of ideas is to bring to light the great insights of 
other philosophers and philosophies, there remains for him a second 
task of almost equal importance. That is one of attempting to single 
out of the complexities of the “strife of systems” the very basic 
issues, the ultimate points of conflict; and then to try by appeal to 
experience, logic, or dialectics to settle if possible such basic issues. 
The present paper is of this second type: we shall try first to locate 
what may be taken as the root conflict between naturalism and ideal- 
ism; secondly, to bring this conflict to focus, and, finally, to attempt 
to show that the fundamental thesis of idealism is sounder than that 
of naturalism, and moves beyond naturalism in its adequacy. 

What, then, is this fundamental issue between idealism and natu- 
ralism which we are trying to locate? One hypothesis which has been 
suggested by Professor Urban’ is that we face—when ultimates are 
compared—a strife of cognitive values, a conflict in the definitions 
and conceptions of reason; or, perhaps more simply, a dispute 
concerning the nature of the truth value. 

But it is necessary to pause here even in setting up this hypothesis: 
for, it may be asked, is not this making the problem of knowledge a 
part of the problem of values at large? “Yes” must be the answer here, 
if the question is properly understood. Indeed, we must follow Urban 


1Read before the Boston University Philosophical Club, March 7, 1951. 
2Beyond Realism and Idealism (London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1949). 
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in his statement that this is the only way in which the problem of 
knowledge can be understood. Urban writes: 
The very fact that we must know, and that we recognize 
and acknow ledge that “must,’ indicates that prior to the 
activity of knowledge, that which constitutes its very driv- 
ing force, is the acknowledgment of truth as a value and of 
the obligation to seek it as one of the supreme goods of life. 
But the problem of knowledge is part of the problem of 
values in a still more significant way, ... for... the prob- 
lem is not merely that of the nature of know ledge, but of 
genuine know ledge.’ 
There can be but little quarrel with Urban’s statement. Ideals or 
norms are presupposed in any inquiry and by any inquirer; and this 
presupposition itself makes the problem of knowledge part of the 
problem of value. 

Applying Urban’s hypothesis to idealism, the “driving force of 
idealism” is found to be rooted in the notion of intelligibility: ratio 
est capabilis, as medieval thinkers wrote. In a somewhat different 
vein, Creighton says, “the direct acceptance of things as having sig- 
nificance and value is the characteristic mark of idealism as found in 
the great systems.’ Idealism, in nearly all of its forms, argues that 
reason is capable, that the unintelligible is the nonexistent, and that 
only the ideal is intelligible. An intelligible world must be an ideal 
world. Think of Plato’s Idea of the Good, giving truth to the object 
and the power of knowing to the knower. Consider Berkeley’s 
thought Esse est percipi: why? because of his starting points, as some 
would hold? No, indeed, nor, contrary to Mr. Moore, is this phrase 
the weightiest part of Berkeley’s argument. The naive realism of 
physical substances or matter was unintelligible to Berkeley; no in- 
telligible expression can be given of such a belief. Berkeley’s argu- 
ment rests on the notion of intelligibility; and he says that only idea, 
mind, can be ultimately intelligible. 

As Urban observes, this notion of the intelligibility of the real 
has gone through a great deal of development, and Berkeley’s men- 

8] bid., pp. 16-17. 
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talism is but one form which the “driving force of idealism” has 
taken, even though supposed refutations of idealism try to reduce 
all forms of idealism to mentalism. Kant, sometimes called a reluctant 
idealist, also acknowledged this force. Pure reason, when taken in 
abstraction from values and ends, is non capabilis; but, as Kant indi- 
cated in his doctrine of the Primacy of the Pure Practical Reason, 
when taken in its fullness and completeness, ratio est capabilis. Like- 
wise absolute idealism! Genuine or adequate knowledge can be only 
of the whole; and the wholeness or unity in diversity necessary for 
knowledge can be found only in the region of the mind. And the 
argument from internal relations, or epistemological idealism, as it 
is often called: genuine knowledge, which is of relations, is possible 


only if relations are integral components of the real—only if the rela- 


tions are intrinsic to the things related, including an internal relation- 
ship between the knower and his object. Finally, the contemporary 
idealism of values also manifests the same notion of intelligibility. 
This idealism consciously recognizes that the ideas of intelligibility 
and value are intimately intertwined; if they are separated, unintel- 
ligibility results. And since value cannot be separated from mind, 
metaphysical idealism is implied. 

This last form of idealism leads us back to an earlier statement 
that the problem of knowledge is part of the problem of values. Truth 
is an ideal, as Royce so eloquently argued. It always has reference to 
values; and only an ideal world is an intelligible world. Further, 
Rickert, Royce, Urban, and others would agree with Kant that “the 
ideal of the highest good is the determining ground of the ultimate 
end of the pure reason itself”;* that is, that knowledge is always 
oriented towards value. 

The fundamental thesis of idealism is thus a conception of gen- 
uine knowledge. Is the same true of naturalism? There is great evi- 
dence that it is; and further evidence that, like the thesis of idealism, 
the naturalist’s position involves a value-commitment. 

What is naturalism? It is notoriously difficult to define this phi- 


4*Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, A804-B832. 
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losophy, and many feel that this is itself a criticism. Our present point 
is, however, to show first that naturalism does presuppose a value 
judgment, and secondly that the idealist’s value is more adequate than 
the naturalist’s. 

All naturalists agree, it seems, that genuine knowledge is that 
knowledge which has been warranted by scientific method. Now it 
is important to understand what the naturalist means by scientific 
(empirical) method, for even his definition of “true” depends on this 
meaning. The most well-known statement of this method is Dewey’s 
five steps: a conflict in one’s experience generates a problem; one be- 
comes reflectively aware of the problem; he clarifies it, forms hy- 
potheses, deduces verifiable propositions, and verifies one hypothesis 
by noting whether the given problem is resolved. Man is a problem- 
solver; truth is that which solves problems. And such a method, here 
described on the common-sense level, is in refined form also the 
experimental method of the scientist. 

Without coming too dangerously near to a sweeping generali- 
zation, it can be said that naturalism rests entirely on this method and 
on the “naturalistic attitude”—that is, a very definite notion of the 
cognitive value. Reason is capable, yes, but only to a slight degree, and 
only if the canons of scientific method are followed. And this means, 
for the naturalist, that there is no realm-transcending nature, that 
there is, for the pragmatic naturalist, no antecedent reality which 
thought must lay bare, that the traditional discipline of dialectics is 
valueless, that mind has a necessarily derivative status, that values are 
not part of the objective structure of the universe, and finally, that 
the choice of ultimate values is not a matter of reflective thought. 

Let us now sharpen the issue. Idealism maintains that reason is 
capable; naturalism, that scientific method is capable. Now the cru- 


cial point: upon what basis does one accept the thesis of idealism or 


naturalism? Urban is correct, I believe, in proposing that no em- 
pirical or logical demonstration can be given as to the priority of the 
one value over the other. Any attempt to show that scientific method 
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is the only method of obtaining warranted knowledge assumes in its 
proof the validity of scientific method; and likewise with ideal- 
ism. The question is beyond logic and facts: it is metalogical, meta- 
empirical, or dialectical. But, unlike a positivist’s verdict, it is far 
from meaningless. Rather, it is a problem of value. 

To assert that the solution is dialectical means what? It may at 
least mean that no naturalist will read further; for dialectics is per- 
haps in even lower repute today than philosophy. But dialectics is in 
ill repute because it has been misused: it is a method of explicating 
meanings, not of discovering facts (is not this the whole task of phi- 
losophy? ); it is the method of developing fully the implications of 
the propositions we hold, noting their self-consistency and their ade- 
quacy to the realm of experience to which the propositions refer. It 
is indeed the method which naturalists themselves use when they 
attempt to justify scientific method. 

Let us apply dialectics to the cognitive strife between naturalism 
and idealism. What is the basis for accepting scientific method as 
giving us genuine or warranted knowledge? There is none—in fact, a 
value judgment is necessary to accept scientific method, even though 
that method denies (or at least is neutral to) values. It may and does 
“study” values, but it makes no evaluations. Science cannot be used 
to prove values, for science presupposes them. Alexander’s “natural 
piety” here means: accept an unsupported value judgment in a 
method which cannot touch the problem of values. But is not this 


dangerously close to what Spaulding has termed a self-refuting sys- 


tem? Stated otherwise, if values are not objective in some sense, what 
can it mean to make a value judgment about scientific method? The 
idealist seems to be on dialectically sound ground when he says, if 
the basic premise of intelligibility—of the objectivity of values—is 
not admitted, there can be no knowledge in the genuine or warranted 
sense, even following scientific method; but if it is, then, in some 
sense at least, there can be genuine knowledge. 
Let me allow Urban, again, to restate this point. 
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.. By this supposed “scientific” account of knowledge, the 
scientist himself cuts off the very limb upon which he sits. 
For in thus deriving mind and know ledge from nature, as 
science conceives it, he must assume that his own account 
of nature is true. But on his premises, the truth of this ac- 
count, like that of any other bit of knowledge, is merely the 
function of the adjustment of the organism to its envi- 
ronment, and thus has no more significance than any other 
judgment. Its sole value is its survival value. This entire 
conception of knowledge refutes itself, and is, therefore, 
paradoxical, (widersinnig) (BRI, 236). 


Urban’s statement is not new; and, as he notes, the philosophers 
of the nineteenth century spoke often of the “limits of naturalism? 
These limits remain today the same as ever, viz., when scientific 
method faces the problems of knowledge and of value. ‘To say that 
nature is all that is, and naturalism the scientific study of all that is, 
sounds very picturesque; but when the statements are critically ex- 


amined, they contain very little meaning, or else they set very definite 


limits to naturalism as a philosophically adequate theory. 

It is in this sense, it seems to me, that idealism, in its basic premise, 
is more adequate than naturalism. Nor is our conclusion to be taken 
as a blanket commitment to any and every form of idealism. Rather, 
following Edgar S. Brightman, we should note that “any philosophy 
may be called idealistic if it embodies the reasoned conviction that 
ideals and the values they presuppose belong to the very objective 
structure of the universe?’ Many problems still remain, even granted 
the adequacy of our basic premise (and have not idealists been the 
best critics of their fellow idealists? ). But this basic premise is sound. 
And neither have we given up the insights of naturalism: scientific 
method is the best method man has devised for discovering and order- 
ing facts in the space-time world, and its value and role must not be 
overlooked nor wrongly displaced by dialectics. Yet the recognition 
of the driving force of idealism is required for a rational commitment 
to scientific method itself; and this recognition points out the 
inadequacies of naturalism as a philosophic theory. 








The Need for a New “Anatomy” 


BY 


CLIFFORD MONTAGUE 





; ours is an age of doubts, indecisions, 
and misgivings, on the matter of universal peace and its application 
in the world’s international politics is becoming every day more 
apparent. The question of how many more wars mankind must 
experience before universal peace is a reality is in the minds of men 
everywhere. 

The ideas underlying the questions of peace are more than mere 
expressions of individual curiosity; they are manifestations of a deep 
desire—a need—to achieve the ends they question. But there is doubt 
—or the questions would never be expressed. Multitudes of people 
all over the world have not only voiced questions on the matter; they 
have even attempted to enforce their opinions of peace on the world 
in a militant manner. Overlooking the negative aspects of such action, 
the acts are evidence that many people have begun to doubt the 
power of efficacy of their present political instruments and economic 
devices to meet or serve their needs. 

The new disillusion, that we shall ever achieve a universal peace, 
is not only sweeping the world but has recruited, unfortunately, some 
of the world’s best brains and intellectual leaders. For example, Ar- 
thur Koestler, one of Europe’s most intelligent writers, publicly for- 
swore all hope of social progress from World War II. He even called 
his former fellow idealists “knights in rusty armor,’ and said that all 


they could hope to win from the war was the old “status quo—a nine- 


teenth-century postscript:’ Sir Norman Angell has also expressed his 
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doubts concerning the future, and found himself incapable of saying 
more than that (in World War II) we were fighting for “the right 
to make progress”—not progress itself. Even Sir Stafford Cripps has 
commented on the defeatism apparent throughout the intellectual 
world. 
There is a growing tendency (he has said) to view the fu- 
ture with a certain degree of hopelessness and of almost sour 
disillusion. The confident expectation which has been wide- 
ly expressed over the last few years that we should ever 
again return to prewar conditions, that there would be a 
fundamental change and marked progress, shows signs of 
weakening. Doubts are creeping in and signs are not want- 
ing that privilege and self-interests are preparing to cast the 
future in the mold of the past. 


In America, Walter Lippman is something of a spokesman for 
the pessimistic school when he says: 
Perpetual peace which eradicates all evils is not an attain- 
able ideal at this stage of the slow progress of civilizing 
mankind. We must aim at the possible, or we shall accom- 
plish nothing at all. We must aim at peace which is good 
enough to endure without serious interruption in the world 
as it is and among men as they are—for perhaps fifty years. 
. I do not believe that anyone will ever possess enough 
ra to impose a general peace, and I do not believe we 
shall live to see the miracle of universal consent. 


That even our political leaders are incapable of evolving a plan 
that embodies more than the practices of the past is seen in the work 
of Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson who, in their book The Prob- 
lems of a Lasting Peace have offered the world no more than a re- 
tailored or revised League of Nations. And the majority of peace 
plans that have appeared, in most cases, have settled one problem 
only at the expense of another—or they have offered nothing more 
than personal beliefs at the cost of impersonal (or inhumane) treat- 
ments of mankind. How far our skepticism, that a permanent peace 
can be formulated and made to work, has advanced can be seen in 
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the fact that most Americans do not believe World War II was the 
last war. A Fortune Magazine survey revealed, even before the end 
of the last conflict, that at least sixty per cent of those polled expected 
another war. 

That there is definitely a school of pessimistic thought regarding 
the possibility of world peace cannot be gainsaid. The American 
public as a whole, it may be vouchsafed, does not want another war, 
but at the same time it is seemingly incapable of more than a stoic 
skepticism regarding the ability of its leaders to manage affairs with- 
out recourse to war. This, if it has not yet reached the stage of a 
disease, is at least symptomatic of our times. 

To see that Americans have been influenced in their thinking 
along this line, we have only to turn again to the polls of public opin- 
ion. Not only are the older people of America forlorn about the pros- 
pects of a permanent peace (possibly due to the fact that they are 
only a generation or two removed from the thinking of Europeans) 
but so are the young people. One of the most astonishing sidelights 
of the polls taken in 1944 (while World War II was still raging) is 
that the youth of this nation—often considered idealists—were more 
pessimistic about the possibilities of a lasting peace than their elders. 

The philosophy of history in modern times has totally ignored 
new attitudes toward the problem of war and peace. Rather, it has 
tended to emphasize permanence and repetition instead of change 
and progress. All that the philosophy of history has tried to do is to 
find a pattern in the events with which history deals. One of the 
present-day tenets is that history is always going round in circles, 
which is the father of the theory that events follow a pattern of re- 
current cycles. Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West is the most 


popular and well-known example of expression of this school of 
thought. Unfortunately this work has so influenced the thinking of 


historians, statesmen, and politicians, as well as the laymen of all 
countries, and has so permeated the political thought of mankind 
(and mankind’s leaders) that its baleful influence will be difficult to 
eradicate. 
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Spengler, like Hegel, Marx, and Nietzsche, his predecessors in 
pessimism, insists that man’s only freedom lies in recognizing his fate, 
and in accepting the fatalism of the wave of the future. Upon this 
premise such thinkers claim that they are realists, that optimism is 
idealism, and, therefore, incapable of attainment. These pessimists 
believe that all wars are inevitable, and have only hope that there will 
bea postponement of the next one—and they would use as the medium 
to elongate this postponement the same devices of power-politics, 
“spheres of influence” and “balances of power” of old—thus almost 
automatically insuring that wars will continue. Strangely, too, the 
people who have fallen victim to this pessimism often claim that they 
would prefer to place their trust in religion, ignoring the fact that 
their long-run pessimism is incompatible with true religious belief. 
The latest trend in our thinking about the subject of war and peace 
(evidenced by the recent proposals that we should undertake a “‘pre- 
ventive war”) is an indication that our philosophy on the subject has 
reached almost the stage of hysteria . . . affording an escape mecha- 
nism in refusing to face the problem squarely. Sadly enough, our 


philosophy of today is no longer dignified as the search for universal 
truth, but has become merely the means of thrusting individualistic 
theories upon a defenseless world. Infantilely, like children who have 
stumbled in the dark of the world’s politics, it would seem that we 
prefer to nurse our bruises rather than do anything to remove the 


cause of our hurts. 

Again, whenever modern man is faced with a large or unusual 
problem to be solved, or a crisis is to be faced, the first and popular 
view, in understanding the problem, is to look for economic reasons. 
Today, however, there is more to the problem of war and peace than 
just that. We may have economic reasons on one hand, but on the 
other the crisis of today is not only and certainly not mainly an eco- 
nomic one,any more than it is a theological one. As we have seen, 
both of these methods of the past have failed to solve the problem. 

In the past, however, history has been written—in fact it has even 
been claimed to be caused—more for economic reasons than for any 
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other one thing. The slide-rule of economics has been the gauge of 
past occurrences even as it is being used as the guide for the future. 


With all respect to such historians, the matter of our future relations 
in politics—party between party, hemisphere between hemisphere, 
ideology between ideology—must take into consideration other mat- 
ters than just pocketbooks. The economic historians scoff at the 
thought that there are loftier ideals, but their theories of the past have 
not only failed to solve the problem but to a certain extent have been 
the very cause of our being in the present morass. For this reason the 
turning to history in order to predicate what we should do in the 
future is fruitless. Patterns of worth may be found in an economic 
study of behaviorism, even among nations, and some broad lines may 
be laid down, but the individual being must not be lost to view. The 
economic theory has worked to some extent in the past, but that does 
not mean it should be the only guiding principle for the future. 
Rather, the solution to our problem should be viewed as an ideological 
and human one. 

Today mankind in general is asking: “Is this the end of an insane 
world, or the beginning of a new civilization?” Whichever it may 
be, it is a general crisis in which the world finds itself. Or, to use a 
modern term, it is a totalitarian crisis, embracing the whole of man- 
kind and the whole life of society—its intellectual foundations, its 
social order, its economic structure, and its political forms. It is the 
first crisis in the history of the world that is not confined to a few 
countries or a continent. In this way it is unique, as the Renaissance 
and the French Revolution, while of similar intensity, were also 
unique but on a much smaller scale. 

At the present time mankind seems to have reached a turning 
point—a totalitarian turning point where decisions have to be made. 
But even today, facing this huge problem, the average man takes 
cover, or turns to the cult of force as an expression of his will. There 
are, as a result, signs that Europe will again barricade itself behind 
the village line, and that in America, as in the era of the post-last-war, 
the cosmopolitan interests are yielding to the provincialisms of the 
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isolationists. Confusion is worse confounded by our leaders ignoring 
the deeper meaning expressed by the restlessness of their people. 

How can we change—or, first, what do the people of the world 
need to make them change—so that our present shortcomings can be 
overcome and mankind set its feet upon the road to realization of 
real world peace? What will it take to make us change? 

Basically, as we have seen, what we need as a guide for our future 
relations among mankind is not an economic theory of the human 
race, or even a theological one, but human theories for a human 
world. What we need today is a political Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The seventeenth-century’s Anatomy of Melancholy was pro- 
duced out of despair, a despair born in the conviction that the world 
was mad and nothing could be done about it. Nowadays, however, 
human beings are trying to be sane, but in almost as crazy a way as 
in the other century people tried to be fatalists. 

During the seventeenth century superstition and skepticism were 
so rife that they held the then civilized world in a fearful grip of de- 
pression, hatred, and even barbarism—(a barbarism so great that even 
Rousseau was forced to conclude: “men are crazy; to be sane in a 
world of madmen is in itself a kind of madness’’) and the author of 
The Anatomy of Melancholy wrote his book as a means to find a way 
out of the morass, in an earnest effort to build a belief or a better phi- 
losophy with which to replace the lack of faith in mankind and God. 
In the midst of the widespread doubt, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
as a rational belief, attempted to help human beings in the struggle to 


overcome the primary frustrations of conscious life and the aware- 


ness that individualistic existence comes to an end in death. It was 
something of an anchor in a wild sea of disbelief, disillusion, and de- 
spair. On its acceptance and ability to serve as a basis for some belief 
or faith, religion again became acceptable and philosophy took root. 

But today, in the twentieth century, human beings find them- 
selves in a moral impasse as disturbing as that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The only difference between the two eras is that where the 
former concerned everyday living and individualistic ways of life, 
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today’s problems are concerned with a just and lasting peace, the 
abolition of war as an instrument of negotiating wants and desires 
of individuals and nations, and a settlement of all the problems of 
international relations without developing more situations that could 
lead to war or a disruption of a lasting peace. 

The parallel between the two centuries is astonishing. Though 
religions and philosophies are tolerated (but only in some parts of 
the world), there is today in the world-wide body politic as much 
skepticism, doubt, and hatred acting as motivating forces in our in- 
ternational affairs as the other century experienced in its philosophi- 
cal concepts. Our century might even be said to be the worse of the 
two: for where the disillusion affecting the human beings of the 
seventeenth century touched only those of cultural attainments, the 
present skepticism about a lasting peace affects every single human 
being in existence, as well as those to come. 

Where, or how, can mankind find a solution to this problem? 
The method is unknown as yet, but the people of this age have one 
advantage which those of the earlier age did not have, which is that 
things no longer appear to be fated, unchangeable, boxed in between 
Creation and the Day of Judgment. Another thing: nowadays, to- 
ward the end of a saner world, men’s aspirations agree more closely 
than they would be assumed, or supposed, or even appear to be— 
despite their confusions in world politics and nationalistic claims. 
And there is hope in the fact that some thinking men are no longer 
Stoics, but frenzied seekers for a way to make over the world and 
find a way of life that is good for all. 

To this extent are most agreed: that we must understand the 
needs of mankind, and fulfil them. 

What does man desire as part of his inheritance? Freedom is evi- 
dently the primary thing, as the framers of the American Constitu- 
tion and the Four Freedoms seem to have realized. Thus, the desire 


for peace, in reality, is only the desire for freedom from war, just as 


the desire for plenty is only the desire for freedom from want. 
Our search for remedies to soothe or cure our distresses can have 
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only one end—failure—unless we face the fact that much more will 
be needed, demanded, of all the peoples of the world than that the 
hungry will be fed, the poor housed, and the destitute clothed, how- 
ever generously contrived and devotedly administered these under- 
‘takings may be. The more pressing problem to be solved is that we 
find a solution to end all these needs for all time. 

Certain forces appear to be working for reconstruction. While 
the world is not yet safe for democracy (or should we say that de- 
mocracy is not yet safe from the world?) the basis for its acceptance 
is expanding. There is hope that permanent peace can be attained 
because some men have a higher aim, because they have a greater 
hope—believing that wars can be prevented and peace be made 
world-wide and perpetual—than the exponents of pessimism have 
proclaimed. 

What are some of the positive things we must do to forward this 
march of mankind to attain its most cherished aspiration? First, we 
must discard our belief in purely economic history. Actuarial meth- 
ods for the purpose of proposing certain future history will not be 


possible, for in the future the only important element will be the 
creature, man, who devises the formulae and, up to now, has been 
subject to them and sovereign over them. The world must ignore the 
actuarial historians, as well as those who would blueprint our future 
by tracing on fresh paper the old plan underneath. In this respect, 
such historians as Carlyle, Nietzsche, and Marx must be overthrown. 
Even the least suspect of these—Carlyle—must be ignored, since he 


was a worshiper of history and, incidentally, an admirer of military 
power. 

Though we abolish actuarial history, we should not be afraid of 
theories. We must, on the contrary, be afraid of not having theories 
—and concomitant with this, of course, must be the bravery to try 
out the theories. However, when a theory’s practicality has failed in 
the crucible of actuality, we must realize that we are, at least, intel- 
lectually dishonest if we insist on trying it again—as the world was 
when it said that democracy was not at fault, that the theory was all 
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right, and the results did not matter, as in the case of the Second 
Reich when democracy failed in Germany. The world must be made 
cognizant of the fact that it is the results that do matter. 

To the hard-pressing alternatives of the past, all of us must answer 
with some decisions and, if possible, some formulations of our own. 
In the past this was meant as a way of grasping and commanding so- 
cial and economic relationships rather than a possession and a per- 
suasion of the inner self, as it should from now on. Again, in contra- 
distinction to former times, people must realize that religion alone 
will not be able, nor expected, to furnish the answer. In short, people 
must realize and face the fact that the answer to our relations with 
each other, and to our mutual problem, lies in the people themselves, 
in life today. 

What are the immediate possibilities for a permanent world 
peace, if one should be made that could, conceivably, be acceptable 
to all? At the moment the chances are small indeed, because of our 
prevalent and growing pessimism. Before we can accept, even if a 
plan is offered, we must learn several other things. We must learn, 
for instance, to trust, unless shown that we cannot trust; we must 
expect, until shown that we cannot expect, our leaders to lead and 
our deliverers to deliver. 

At the present time the chief hindrance against a lasting peace is 
that mankind has lost sight of the fact that the result of total war 
must be total peace, and to achieve it we must have a new belief in 
peace. But before that can be accomplished we must have faith to 
believe—and this is a plea that faith in mankind can be awakened to 
replace the doubts which are now, all too quickly, exterminating all 
hopes for peace. 

Thus it becomes obvious that the main prerequisite of a lasting 


peace is that enough people in the world think the time has come to 


successfully outlaw war as a means of settling disputes. To achieve 
this, to convince the world that it can attain this all-encompassing 
benefit, this is also a plea that the world be quickly presented with a 
political Anatomy of Melancholy that can prove to be as much aid 
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to the present age as the former volume proved of assistance to the 
doubters and dissenters of old. 

Its thesis, of course, will be that only inner change, wrought 
of our beliefs in ourselves to solve our own problems by peaceful 
means—instead of external fiat as in the past, which is responsible for 
having brought us to our present demoralized abyss—can be our one 
sure hope. Such a work will prove to be not only a moral force, but 
will unite us, for peace, as the previous Anatomy saved the creative 


thought of its day. 


I Think, When Man First Knew the Word 


(“In the beginning was the Word? —st. JOHN) 


By Gustav Davipson 


I think, when man first knew the Word, 
The noise of growing things he heard, 


As in the music of the spheres 
It is the silence that he hears; 


The same that light makes in its leap 
Across the aeons of the deep, 


Of which all time itself may be 
The ticking of eternity. 














A Minority Report on Religion 


BY 


BENJAMIN MILLER 





— SEVEN YEARS as a parish priest and eight 
years of teaching religion and philosophy to college students, it im- 
presses me that more nonsense is written and spoken about religion 
than about any other phase of our common human experience. Per- 
haps this is largely due to the fact that religious beliefs are regarded 
as a private matter. One is thought to possess the right to believe 
whatever he wants to believe where religious matters are concerned. 
Anything is generally regarded as evidence in support of one’s re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, so long as what he believes is what he 
really wants to believe. Religious beliefs are granted an immunity 
to the demands of publicly-verifiable evidence—an immunity even 
to common sense. The criteria of empirical and objective evidence, 
which we teach our students to apply in issues affecting their beliefs 
about almost everything else, are for some reason irrelevant to what 
they believe about God, salvation, immortality, the spiritual aspect 
of man’s nature, and the church. 

It seems obvious that this guarded privacy which surrounds re- 
ligious beliefs is more of a sentimental aspiration than a matter of 
fact. The great majority of people, who profess to be religious, be- 
lieve what they do because of strong personal, family, and commu- 
nity influences which have been emotionally and intellectually easier 
to accept than to question. Private emotional values—such as security, 
peace of mind, hope, the sense of satisfied well-being—have been ef- 
fectively and exclusively identified with intellectual beliefs of one tra- 
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dition or another. By this subtle means the distinction between what 
one privately feels and what one believes intellectually to be true is 
lost. So the layman talks about the privacy of his religious beliefs— 
and thinks that he believes what he wants to—and is aware of no in- 
consistency with the professional religionist’s claim that if an intel- 
lectual belief is true, it is true regardless of anyone’s private feelings. 
The layman commonly refuses to discuss religion because, he says, 
religious beliefs are a private matter. The fact that discussion runs 
the risk of proving himself wrong may have something to do with it. 
But to discuss religion is somehow regarded as a violation of one’s 
right to privacy. This implies either that one has an intellectual right 
to believe what he knows to be false (which contradicts what we try 
to teach our students in philosophy) or that truth is simply what one 
privately “believes” (a relativism which makes all discourse merely 
a psychological description of our several states of mind). In all of 
this the layman fails to understand that he believes what he does 
largely because of what others believe, not because of what he 
privately wants to believe. 

The implicit fallacies and confusions in this situation are many. 
But there seem to be three basic difficulties: First, the ambiguity of 
this word “belief: At least three different meanings are implicit in 
common usage. Unless we are clear about which meaning is intended 
when we use the word, our talk about religion may readily become 
nonsense. 

In one sense of its meaning, belief is intellectual belief. To say 
that I believe in God, for example, means that my mind gives its 
assent to the truth-claim of the proposition that “God exists?” Such 
a transaction of belief is on the level of intellectual activity. Whether 
or not this assertion makes any difference in the way I feel or act, I 
continue to believe in God so long as I affirm intellectually that a 
reality to which the symbol “God” points does, as a matter of fact, 
exist. It is the sum of such intellectual beliefs that constitutes one’s 
philosophy, although it is useful to distinguish between such beliefs 


that are opinions which we merely entertain, and such beliefs, on 
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the other hand, that are opinions by which we live. One’s philoso- 
phy is more properly regarded as the sum of those beliefs of the 
latter sort. But both classes are beliefs in the intellectual sense, re- 
gardless of whether we have any feelings about them or whether we 
will to take any action because of them. 

In a second sense of the meaning of the word, belief is emotional 
belief. To say that I believe in God, in this sense, is to assert that I 
have confidence in him and trust him. This is on the level of emo- 
tional activity. We do not think confidence and trust; we feel it. It 
is the same as in the case of my saying that I “believe” in my father 
or my friend or in the Republican Party or in my country. I mean 
that I feel confidence in them and that I trust them. I am expressing 
an attitude or a feeling toward the object of my belief. This is the 
meaning of the word “belief” that is, perhaps, most commonly in- 
tended when a devout worshiper professes his belief in God. He is 
professing a meaningful emotional relationship that is characterized 
by confidence, trust, adoration, and a sense of peace. 

But belief, in a third sense of its meaning, is intended to express, 
not one’s intellectual judgment about the truth of propositions, nor 
one’s feeling of confidence and trust, but rather the commitment of 
one’s will to act in obedience to the object of belief. We may call this 


volitional belief. Belief in God, in this sense, means committing one’s 


self to action in obedience to his will. We speak of belief in persons, 
organizations and causes in this same sense. “I believe in Stephens 
College” means that I commit myself to act in conformity with its 
educational objectives, its methods and procedures, and its best in- 
terests. It is a profession of loyalty. Here the transaction of belief is 
primarily on the level of the activity of the will. It would seem that 
in local parish churches the most crucial practical problem of belief 
is the conversion of their members to volitional belief in the ideals 
and realities of their faith. 

Failure to distinguish between these three meanings leads to con- 
fusion and obscurity in our understanding of religious experience. 
The intellectual, emotional, and volitional meanings of belief are not 
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completely unrelated, for all three types of activity are phases of the 
experience of one indivisible person. But they are distinguishable 
phases. Failing to clarify these distinctions in our thinking, we tend 
to lump either everything or nothing under the name of religion. 
The result is that religion becomes something obscure, ambiguous, 
and confused. The value of religious experience as one of the irre- 
ducible components of human behavior is largely lost in the retreat 
into obscurity, ambiguity, and misconstrued privacy. 

The second basic difficulty that leads to much of the confusion 
in our common talk about religion can be understood in the light 
of the distinctions between intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
belief. This difficulty is the failure to be clear in distinguishing be- 
tween what is the religious quality of human experience and what is 
philosophy, aesthetic experience, and morality. Because the distinc- 
tive nature of religious experience is not made clear, we interchange- 
ably use the terms philosophy, religion, aesthetics, and morality as 
the course of the argument may appear to be best served. Obscurity, 
ambiguity, and confusion inevitably follow because we do not know 
precisely what the other fellow is talking about when he uses these 
terms and we ourselves become emotionally thirsty for victory with- 
out knowing the location or the size of the enemy’s forces. It is then 
predictable that we shall retreat into the sanctuary of privacy and 
claim exemption from both defensive and offensive enlistment. 

Intellectual beliefs do not necessarily have anything to do with 
religious experience. The propositions which my mind reasonably 
claims to be true—whether about God or immortality or anything 
else—constitute my philosophy. Its truth-claims are to be judged by 
the method of philosophical inquiry—reasoning and the appeal to 
evidences of experience. The fact that my mind gives its assent to the 
truth-claim of the proposition that a “God of such-and-such nature 
exists” does not necessarily imply any answer to the question, Am 
I religious? Nor does the denial of that proposition necessarily mean 
that I am not religious. If belief in God is to be called a “religious” 
belief, it can be only because the man who holds this belief relates 
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himself religiously to the fact which his intellectual belief asserts. 
For the man who does not so relate himself to the fact—which his 
belief may also assert—this is not a “religious” belief. 

Being religious is an emotional activity, relating one’s self emo- 
tionally to life and the world. Philosophy is the name we give to the 
intellectual activity of judging, holding, and giving reasons for the 
truth of ideas and concepts. We may have a philosophy about our 
religious experience, but having a philosophy—even about such a 
conventionally “religious” object as God—does not necessarily make 
us religious. If we can maintain this distinction between intellectual 
beliefs and religious experience, we shall avoid such nonsense as the 
claim that one who denies the existence of a particular God—or any 
god at all—cannot possibly be religious, or that one who affirms the 
existence of God is necessarily religious. The intellectual and reli- 
gious aspects of experience are on significantly different levels of 
activity. 

The aesthetic response to things is, like the religious response, 
an emotional activity. It is to be distinguished from whatever intel- 
lectual beliefs one may hold about the aesthetic experience. The 
aesthetic enjoyment of an object is an emotional response that is 
characterized by the unique feeling of pleasure or satisfaction found 
in contemplating the perceptual aspects of the object—more particu- 
larly the formal relations perceivable within the object, as in the re- 
lations of colors, lines, and masses in a painting. There are values 
other than that of the “aesthetic emotion” which are present in the 
experience of art, and these other values, communicated through the 
medium of the object, are to be taken into account in any definition 
of great art. But these values are not aesthetic. The experience of art 


is aesthetic experience, plus. Any theory that restricts the function 
of art to the creation of aesthetic values is extreme and less useful 


than one that recognizes the rich and meaningful experience of those 
representational, ideational, and emotionally expressive values that 
have always been part of the greatness of art—both for the artist and 
for the appreciator. 
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The religious experience is an emotional response that is char- 
acterized by the unique feeling of appreciation and confidence as di- 
rected toward the whole of life and things. It is an aesthetic response 
but goes beyond the perceptual limitations of the aesthetic expe- 
rience to take the wholeness of life and the world for its object. The 
ancient word “mysticism” may serve us here, if we can leave out its 
traditional supernatural and theological implications. Man’s religious 
relation with his world is a sensuous mysticism which begins with the 
aesthetic response and reaches to a mystical recognition of “ 
beauty of the wholeness of life and things” (a phrase which Robinson 
Jeffers has used in one of his verses). 

In a correspondence with the writer some years ago, Mr. Jeffers 


wrote: 
I did not in my verses intend a distinction between aesthetic 
experience and what you call sensuous mysticism. The in- 
tention in poetry is not primarily analy tical; in my experi- 
ence the two feelings were wound together, and so I ex- 
pressed them. I think there is a distinction, and the beauty 
of things may be felt without any mystical recognition. But 
in that case it seems to me to be felt incompletely, however 
keenly. It seems to me that the mystical experience grows 
out of the aesthetic experience, naturally, almost logically. 


The term “sensuous mysticism” seems to me to have some use- 
fulness in clarifying the nature of the religious response. Man is cap- 
able of a mystical awareness of the world in which he lives. Within 
his consciousness he unifies the multiple realities which constitute his 
environment and upon which he is dependent for his existence and 
well-being. By virtue of his unification in consciousness, man pos- 
sesses the capacity, unique among natural creatures, of responding 
appreciatively to the wholeness of life and the world. The world of 


our experience is not literally a universe, but rather a complex multi- 
verse. The imaginative unification within the human consciousness 
of this world of multiple realities makes it possible for man to relate 
himself meaningfully to the world and with promise of mitigating 
his profound sense of aloneness and his ready susceptibility to anx- 
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iety, despair, and the utter hopelessness of fear. This is the mystical- 
religious resource of strength and courage to live in the face of the 
tragic sense of life. 

The term “sensuous” qualifies this mystical awareness in the 
direction of avoiding an excessive spiritualistic interpretation of the 
religious experience. Man’s relation to his world—aesthetically and 
religiously—is rooted in sense experience. The object of the religious 
response is not ideas or concepts, but the world as it is seen, heard, 
touched, tasted, and smelled. Mystical recognition of the world’s 
wholeness reaches imaginatively beyond man’s sensuous relations 
with things but does not become independent of it. When the mys- 
tical experience is cut away from its sensuous roots, it is also cut off 
from reality. It becomes an emotional self-indulgence and no longer 
an emotional relationship to the world. The external world, not 
man’s own subjective experience, is the object of the religious 
response. 

Religious experience is the assertion of man’s appreciative re- 
sponse to his world as a whole, issuing in a dominant and generalized 
attitude of confidence and trust. This recognizable quality of a man’s 
life is the religious aspect of his experience, regardless of the means 
he uses to celebrate this emotional relationship or of the intellectual 
beliefs by which he seeks to interpret its meaning. By virtue of this 
religious attachment he consistently says “yes” to life and attains a 
relative invulnerability to despair, anxiety, fear, and boredom as he 
confronts the exigencies of his existence. Frustration and the evil 
that men do are not to be explained away by taking refuge in intel- 
lectual affirmations of an absolute good beyond evil, a reality beyond 
nature that somehow guarantees our optimism and obscures the 
tragic sense of life. If the religious resource is taken to be a justifica- 
tion of man’s faith in the ultimate truth of moral goodness, it has 
been naively confused with philosophy and morality. The man who 
relates himself religiously to life finds the resource to live meaning- 
fully, and with strength and courage, in the fact of the tragic possi- 
bility that his noblest aspirations may finally suffer defeat. 
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While the distinctively religious aspect of human experience is 
made intelligible on the level of emotional activity, man’s moral be- 
havior is distinguished by choice-acts of the will. Morality is that 
kind of human behavior which is characterized by free, voluntary, 
and rational choices among alternative courses of action in the light 
of value considerations. That action which tends to realize in its con- 
sequences the greatest value, is relevant to the particular situation is 
the morally right action. Thus, while morality is concerned with 
choice-acts of the will, it depends upon rational choice—and this re- 
quires intellectual judgment as to which among competing values is 
the greatest in any particular situation. It is the function of ethics— 
an intellectual activiy—to formulate those principles by reference 
to which values are reasonably judged in their relation to each other. 
Morality is rationality in human conduct. The moral life is the 
rational life. To act morally is to act reasonably. 

Therefore, the moral and the religious aspects of human expe- 
rience cannot be identified. Morality is the individual’s behavior in 
the light of reflective value choices, and within the context of his 
life with other individuals and with groups. Reason is the instrument 
of his moral choices, and the principles and methods of reason are 
not uniquely personal but are universal among all men. Religion, on 
the other hand, is the individual’s emotional relationship to the whole 
of life, and his religious emotion or attitude is uniquely personal, 
private, and nonreflective. He may seek to express and to celebrate 
his religious attitude with others, but it remains a solitary quality of 
his own personal experience. 

It is possible that one may be religious without being moral, and 
vice versa. Being aware of this possibility may help us to avoid the 
confusion and identification of the one with the other. But precisely 
because each of these responses to life is a basic human function, the 
mature person will be both religious and moral. This is the imperish- 
able witness of all the great historical religions—Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and the rest. Perhaps it does not serve the 
course of clear thinking to speak of these historical traditions as 
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simply “religions,” for they are both religions and particular sets of 
moral values. But unfortunately we have no word to indicate the 
conjoining of the two within an historical tradition, except the 
proper name which history has given it. Christianity, for example, 
is not merely a tradition of religious experience but also a distinctive 
way of life (morality), as well as a system of intellectual beliefs about 
the nature of reality and of human experience (philosophy). That 
is, Christianity equals a religion, plus a morality, plus a philosophy. 
Christianity is the broader term and is significant in its distinguish- 
able religious, moral, and philosophical aspects. 

A third basic difficulty which gives rise to misunderstanding and 
confusion in our thinking about religion is our attitude toward the 
intellectual beliefs that have become conventionally associated with 
religious experience. /t is necessary that we examine these so-called 
religious beliefs by the same method of inquiry that we use in exam- 
ining any other intellectual beliefs. We must submit our beliefs to the 
verifiable evidences of experience. The warrant for the truth-claim 
of any belief about matters of fact is the sufficiency of its empirical 
and objective evidence. The traditional doctrines of orthodox Chris- 
tianity are particular intellectual interpretations of the meaning of 
man’s religious and moral experience. They constitute a transaction 
on the level of intellectual activity and are to be distinguished from 
the emotional relationship of the religious experience itself, which 
they seek to interpret. 

Intellectual beliefs about the existence and nature of God, about 
the nature of man and his destiny (salvation), about the Bible and the 
church—these are propositions which must be judged by the method 
of reflective thinking and the criteria of evidence. Truth judgments 
about beliefs are publically verifiable on the grounds of evidence; 
and if a factual proposition is true, it is true for everyone. It is in this 
crucial sense that what we believe about the world is not simply a 
private matter. Beliefs enjoy no immunity to the demands of ra- 
tional discussion simply because they happen to be about religious 
experience. 
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The rich possibilities of enhancing man’s religious attachment 
to life are poorly served by rooting his intellectual beliefs in a soil 
that is fenced off from the demands of reason and empirical evidence. 
The sanction of a supernatural realm—that turns up nowhere in hu- 
man experience—is a contradiction of man’s natural quest for rational 
understanding of himself and his world. Intellectual interpretations 
which claim immunity to the requirements of rational belief can only 
obscure our understanding of the religious resource by making it 
dependent on beliefs which we cannot reasonably know to be true. 

The fulfilment of the human spirit is a four-fold achievement of 
values: truth, aesthetic satisfaction, holiness (the appreciative-mys- 
tical response to the wholeness of life), and moral goodness. These 
are uniquely distinguishable aspects of our common human experi- 
ence. It seems to me that we cannot achieve personal maturity or 
well-being by sacrificing one of these spiritual enterprises to another. 














Emerson’s Glimpses of the Divine 
BY 


WILLIAM A. HUGGARD 





= all the wise counsels which have 
made Emerson’s writings admired throughout the world lies the 
basic and often repeated theme of God’s existence. Called variously, 
Over-Soul, Soul, Spirit, Providence, Being, and sometimes simply 
the One, this deity was never far from Emerson’s thought, whether 
his immediate topic was religion, art, politics, or the little rhodora 
blooming in solitude in the May woods. “This is the ultimate fact,’ 
he wrote in Self-Reliance, “which we so quickly reach on this, as on 
every topic, the resolution of all into the ever-blessed One?” All 
of his thinking turned inward toward the central concept of a Divine 
Spirit which fills the universe with its currents and so holds nature 
and man in its inexorable but friendly control. 

To ask what substantial evidences, if any, he found for such a 
belief should not be the sign of impertinence but of a sincere interest 
in his thinking. Inspired though we may be by the fervor of faith 
evident in The Over-Soul, that beautiful prose poem on God, we 
still have a perfect right to inquire whether a background of reason- 
ing lies behind the poetic affirmations. To suggest that there indeed 
was such a background is the purpose of this article. Though no 
brief, analytical presentation can deal justly with Emerson’s rich and 
subtle thoughts, it will be possible to state and discuss briefly the chief 
evidences which enabled him to assert God’s actuality as the very 
heart of his teachings. 


1Works (Boston, 1903-4), II, p. 70. 
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One of the evidences is mentioned in the essay, Experience. Here 
Emerson noted that throughout the centuries men have sought to 
describe divinity in imaginative names like Fortune, Muse, or Holy 
Ghost, names which he said were “too narrow to cover this un- 
bounded substance: But the significant fact, he wrote, is not the 
variety of names for deity, but is instead “the universal impulse to 
believe: It was his conviction that men are natural believers, bearing 
belief in the Divine as organically as the tree bears its fruit, and har- 
boring the idea of God in their minds as inevitably as the music box 
produces the tune it was built to play. Constitutionally, Emerson said 
in one of his early sermons, men are “God-believing, God-Worship 
ing creatures.” 

If he were faced with the objection that belief is not so universal 
as he assumed, Emerson’s honesty would compel him to admit that 
the centuries have produced a large amount of skepticism concern- 
ing the presence of deity. He clearly recognized skepticism as a fact 
impossible to ignore or belittle. A saint is a skeptic once every twenty- 
four hours, he said; and he confessed that he too became at times 
Peter, and denied his Lord. Honest and sincere skepticism he wel- 
comed, as his essay on Montaigne so charmingly reveals. Every good 
mind must subject its faith to questioning; and if doubt conquers, we 
must never tell lies for the right. Skepticism, however, seemed to him 
like a minority report, far overshadowed by the will to believe other- 
wise. There may also be an objection to calling belief in divinity an 
innate and organic belief, as Emerson appears to do. But it is impor- 
tant to know that the sort of belief he had in mind is not that which 
results from environmental associations. It is rather the belief which 
remains after all the influences of churches, creeds, and theologies are 
swept away, a belief which is not social but intensely individual. He 
knew very well that any other kind of belief represents only the uni- 


versal impulse to conform. It was something deeper of which he 


wrote in his Journals. 


2/bid., Ill, p. 72. 3/bid., Ill, p. 74. 
* Young Emerson Speaks (Boston, 1938), ed. by A. C. McGiffert, p. 161. 
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The thought occurred, full of consolation, that if he would 

deal towards himself with severest truth, a man must ac- 

knowledge the Deity. So far from being a conventional 

idea, built on reason of State, it is in strict soliloquy, in abso- 

lute solitude when the soul makes itself a hermit in the cre- 

ation, that this thought naturally arises.” 
To the objection that even if we grant the universal and innate char- 
acter of belief in divinity we have proved nothing except the capac- 
ity of the human race for self-delusion, Emerson could reply that 
there seems to be nothing anomalous and capricious in the universe 
—no anarchy, no chance, no loose ends. Therefore if there is a uni- 
versal impulse to believe, it must be regarded as meaningful. If the 
plant bends outward as though seeking light, presumably there is 
light. If there is an arc, the whole circle exists, though we cannot see 
it in its entirety. Likewise, if there is faith, the faith itself is also 
evidence. 

Nature gave Emerson a second evidence, and one of tremendous 
influence in his thinking. No American writer has been more appre- 
ciative of nature’s beauty or more responsive to its consolations in 
hours of personal grief. He considered naming his first volume of 
essays, Forest Essays, because, he said, all his thoughts were foresters, 
and he had had scarcely a daydream on which the breath of the pines 
had not blown, and their shadows waved. Nature was his lifelong, 
intimate friend. But for Emerson nature was more than a beautiful 
companion; it was a revelation of God. In his first published writing, 
Nature, he emphasized that nature’s chief function is not to feed man, 
nor to serve as the foundation for his language, nor to minister to his 
need for beauty, necessary as these functions are. The highest use of 
nature is to act as revelation of the divine energy which created it. 

Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts of 
things, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its origin. It 
always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a per- 


petual effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the sun 
behind us.° 


Journals (Boston, 1909-14), III, p. 5. 6 Works, I, p. 61. 
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Specifically, how does nature speak of spirit? Abandoning his 
rapturous phrases, what calm inferences could Emerson draw from 
the world of nature? To begin with a very simple inference, Emerson 
believed that the assumption of a creating deity is more logically sat- 
isfying than the alternate supposition that the universe resulted from 
the chance emergence of something out of nothing. This vast and 
intricate mechanism of the universe, so huge that we have not seen 
its boundaries and believe there may be none—did it result from the 
cohesion of self-created atoms? In his essay on Napoleon in Repre- 
sentative Men, Emerson related with approval a remark which Na- 
poleon made to a company of atheists, as he pointed to the star-filled 
sky: “You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, but who made 
all that?”’ Furthermore, the very face of nature—the sky, the forest, 
the farmer’s field—often suggested to Emerson a creator of surpassing 
benevolence. On his first journey to Europe, he arose one morning 
at sunrise and from the deck of his vessel saw the morning light so 
touch the clouds that they seemed to speak of unutterable love. Is 
there no meaning, he once asked his brother Charles, to the celestial 
smile of nature’s sunset colors? Nature’s aspect, Emerson thought, is 
devout. She stands like the figure of Jesus, with bended head and 
hands folded in prayer, teaching the lesson of reverence and worship. 

Proceeding to inferences of a more strictly scientific character, 
Emerson could emphasize the unswerving steadiness with which 
nature’s physical laws operate. Nothing in nature goes by luck, not 
even motes and feathers. A sublime necessity attaches itself to nature’s 
laws, so that its yea is yea, and its nay, nay. Too, Emerson could tell 
how greatly he was impressed by the unity of design running through 
all of nature’s forms. Nature, he observed, has worked always on one 
plan, and has never broken the basic unity of pattern. Often this 
unity is obvious, as when the leaf resembles a human hand. More 
often it is subtle, as when a man’s face suggests a rock or his manners 
parallel the beauty of the Parthenon. In a letter to a friend, Emerson 
wrote, “I think that the constant progress of the human mind is from 


"Ibid., IV, p. 250. 
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the observation of superficial differences to intrinsic analogies, and, 
at last, to central identity, in all things. The all in each, I everywhere 
behold?”* Does not this central identity suggest a creating and design- 
ing power? Again, Emerson could remark on the inability of physical 
and chemical laws to account completely for the living forms in the 
plant and animal kingdoms. The naturalist probes into the natural 
laws governing a creature’s life and growth; he analyzes the chemical 
constitution of the creature’s body, but he has not yet explained the 
mystery of life. There is, said Emerson, a “mysterious principle of 
life”’® which the scientist can neither create nor understand. There is 
something behind the machinery of nature, an elusive something 
lurking behind the cogs and wheels and hinting that nature is the 
effect of a great creating cause. Emerson also could stress the fact that 
the life principle has never ceased its workings, and is still evolving 
changes in the structures of its creations. Nature is dynamic, and in 
every form there is a relentless tendency to press forward toward a 
higher organization. Whimsically, Emerson expressed this evolu- 
tionary urge in the verses placed as a motto at the head of Nature: 


And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form— 


and, Emerson could have added, becomes at last a philosopher. If 
nature reveals the strongest kind of direction, is there no director? 
Finally, Emerson might inform his questioner that the solidity and 
imperviousness of matter proves at last to be an illusion. The rock 
which looks so impenetrable, so majestically substantial, is only a 


mixture of gasses, and may dissolve as though touched by a magi- 
cian’s wand. There is a fluid, immaterial quality in the forms of 


nature, and herein is strong intimation that at base all is spirit. This 
too, too, solid world is not the Gibraltar it appears to be. How well 
we of the atomic age should appreciate the force of Emerson’s point! 
When atoms are split and matter dissolves into energy, we must agree 

8The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), ed. by Ralph L. Rusk, II, p. 


156. 
® Works, I, p. 200. 
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with his statement in Nature that earth is a great shadow, even if we 
cannot agree that it points to a friendly sun. 

Emerson obtained a third evidence from his belief that the physi- 
cal laws operating in the world of nature are supplemented by higher 
laws which he called spiritual. Since it was never his custom to define 
carefully, we find nowhere a precise statement of his meaning, not 
even in Spiritual Laws, the essay in which he strongly affirmed their 
presence, and saw them as ministers of the will of the Over-Soul. Per- 
haps he also could have named them ethical or moral laws, though 
these adjectives suggest principles of conduct developed by man, and 
Emerson’s spiritual laws are forces entirely independent of man’s 
will. Man neither creates nor executes them. “These laws execute 
themselves;"® Emerson asserted in his Divinity School Address. 
Whatever called, they function in the realm that is rightly named 
“spiritual” in that it is not the realm of the concrete, visible, material 
world. Gravitation is a law of the physical world, but Jesus’ law, that 
whosoever loses his life for a principle thereby saves it, pertains to a 
higher, more intangible sphere. The spiritual laws, Emerson said, 
“are out of time, out of space, and not subject to circumstance?” 

It is curious, Emerson thought, that men have made much more 
progress in exploring the physical laws than in understanding the 
science of the higher realm. Physical science has far outrun moral 
science. This discrepancy he hoped to lessen by his preaching that 
the universe is saturated with these spiritual laws and by reporting 
his observations of highly specific examples of their working. Every 
such example, he confessed, will sound silly in the ears of common 
sense, yet every one will prove true in the long view because “things 
are made so, and not otherwise: Thus these higher laws insure that 
whoever does evil is instantly punished. A theft can never enrich. 
Alms given in the right spirit can never impoverish. It is impossible 
for a man to conceal his sin. Character is always revealed. We cannot 


pass for what we are not. If we wish love, we must love. If we hate, 


10] bid., I, p. 122. 
11] bid., I, p. 122. 
12/bid., I, p. 124. 
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we shall be hated. Do wrong, and we are at once diminished. Do 
right, and we are at once enlarged and ennobled. Nothing can profit 
a man if his possession of it brings harm to others. 

It will be seen that these spiritual laws work always on the side 
of those qualities we call justice, truth, and goodness. In this sublime 
fact, Emerson found grounds for his optimistic view of life. In these 
cosmic powers, he said, we have our consolation for the apparent 
victories of evil. They assure us that the world is guided by a Provi- 
dence that can never permit the final triumph of negatives like 
injustice, falsehood, and selfishness. Not even a Napoleon, with all 
his immense energy, can long frustrate the spiritual laws which lie 
at the heart of things. For their serene confidence that the universe 


is guided by a will far better than man’s, the words with which 


Emerson closed his chapter on Napoleon in Representative Men 
are as memorable as any he ever wrote. 
He did all that in him lay to live and thrive without moral 
principle. It was the nature of things, the eternal law of 
man and of the world which baulked and ruined him; and 
the result, in a million experiments, will be the same. Every 
experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, that has a 
sensual and selfish aim, will fail. ... Only that good profits 
which we can taste with all doors open, and which serves 
all men.” 


A faculty in man which Emerson called the moral sentiment 
was for him another persuasive evidence. By “moral sentiment” he 
meant simply that intangible something in man which enables him 
to distinguish right from wrong and constrains him to prefer the 
right. Emerson believed strongly that at least to some degree every 
man possesses this ethical faculty. Insofar as right and wrong refer 
only to those things sanctioned or disapproved by society, Emerson 
would concede that men have wide differences of opinion regarding 
the rightness or wrongness of actions. As he remarked in Se/f-Reli- 
ance, right and wrong are words easily interchanged from this to 


13] bid., IV, p. 258. 
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that. Yet he believed that when a man seeks his sanctions from 
within, listening to his own inner voices rather than to those of 
other men, he finds himself in possession of a sure ethical indicator 
which sets apart good and evil. Call it what you will, said Emerson 
—daemon, inner light, conscience—there is something in man which 
enables him to make basic distinctions. He knows, for example, that 
truthtelling is good and falsehood is bad. He understands, as by an 
intuition, the meaning of those grand words: / ought. He finds the 
most significant moments of life to be those when, in quiet reflection, 
he says, “Thus hast thou done, but it were better thus:’ Sometimes 
the strength of the moral sentiment within him produces a dedica- 
tion to virtue rivaling in fervor the vows of an enraptured saint. 
When he attains the moral heights which cause him to say, “I love 
the Right; Truth is beautiful within and without for evermore. 
Virtue, I am thine; save me; use me; thee will I serve, day and night, 
in great, in small, that I may be not virtuous, but virtue’”—then, said 
Emerson, “is the end of the creation answered, and God is well 
pleased’"* Emerson knew, of course, that few men reach these 
heights of obedience, and that the masses of men sometimes fall into 
a sensual and brutal living that would shame an animal. Still he 
believed that at heart men are perceivers and lovers of the good, and 
that no man can be an entirely damned soul. The conscience, said 
Emerson, no matter how feebly it points, always points upward 
from Hell to Heaven. 

It is the moral sentiment which makes man aware of the limita- 
tions and meanness of life as he actually experiences it, and enables 
him to create an ideal in whose light the defects of the actual stand 
mercilessly revealed. The life I see on farm and in city is not the 
life 1 think, Emerson remarked. And he spoke for all frustrated 
idealists. Yet he also spoke for them when he asserted that “we hold 
fast, all our lives long, a faith in a better life, in better men, in clean 
and noble relations, notwithstanding our total inexperience of a true 
society:”** What is the origin of this love of the good and this yearn- 


14] bid., I, p. 121. 15] bid., VII, pp. 125-6. 
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ing for more good than we have yet known? In the opening sen- 
tences of The Over-Soul, Emerson gave his own clear answer. 


We give up the past to the objector, and yet we hope. He 
must explain this hope. We grant that human life is mean, 
but how did we find out that it was mean? What is the 
ground of this uneasiness of ours; of this old discontent? 
What is the universal sense of want and ignorance, but 
the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous 


9916 


claim? 


In Emerson’s view, neither the spiritual laws nor the moral sentiment 
in man could arise from the atoms of matter in nature or man. For 
him, they were voices descending from a higher source; they were 
intimations of a divine soul. 

In his own inner awareness of a divine presence, in the mystic 
feeling of being possessed by an infinite being, Emerson found the 
most convincing of all signs. Since Emerson’s Greek head was set on 
Yankee shoulders, it is doubtful that he ever experienced a mystic 
transport so ecstatic as those which have swept religious enthusiasts 
like Jonathan Edwards into dizzy raptures. But the fact that his mys- 
ticism was of the calm, unsensational sort cannot obscure the coun- 
ter fact that his writings are filled with his testimony to an intuitive 
sense of God’s nearness; or perhaps it would be better to say, of his 
nearness to God. 

There is his strong statement in Nature, that in the woods he 
felt the currents of universal being flowing through him, and he be- 
came a “part or parcel of God?” There is his assertion in Experience, 
that in the flux of experience he found the one stable element, the one 
reality amid shifting sands, in his consciousness of the “Ideal jour- 
neying always with us, the heaven without rent or seam:”** There is 
in Self-Reliance his description of our finite souls lying, as it were, 
in the lap of an “immense intelligence” which will speak directly to 
us and make us “organs of its activity and receivers of its truth?” 


16] bid., Il, p. 267. 17] bid., I, p. 10. 
18] bid., Il, p. 71. 19] bid., Il, p. 64. 
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if only we will not interpose creeds and dogmas between us and it. 
And there are in the Journals, the repository of his meditations, many 
entries like this one. 

A certain wandering light comes to me which I instantly 

perceive to be the cause of causes. It transcends all proving. 

It is itself the ground of being; and I see that it is not one, 

and I another, but this is the life of my life.” 


We misunderstand the deep significance which Emerson attached to 
his hours of vision if we expect him to apologize for them on the 
ground that they mean nothing beyond wishful dreaming. ‘To his 
intuitive perceptions he gave a perfect trust. Talking with a young 
friend, he said, ““The soul feels that it is in communication with the 
soul of things—and the soul knows:’”* Some experiences, he believed 
heartily, transcend analysis and proving. Such were his moments 
when he heard the sound of the flowing of deep waters, more beau- 
tiful than his native Concord River and more satisfying to his thirsty 
soul. 

The revelations which are true, Emerson believed, are those 
written on a leaf, on cones of the pine tree, on the palm of the hand, 
and in the heart. The impulse to believe, the revelations of nature, 
spiritual laws, the moral sentiment, and mystic awareness—these were 
intimations which came to him from life itself, and not from tradi- 
tional religion. Whatever one may think of these evidences which 
undergirded his faith, and the critic can quickly exclaim that they 
are neither new nor perfectly conclusive, there can be no doubt that 
they came to Emerson bearing impressive credentials. They were 
avenues through which he caught fleeting but assuring glimpses of 
a Divine Face. They were steps to the temple, leading him from the 
loneliness of man’s brief, finite existence into the joy of companion- 
ship with the indestructible, eternal One. 


20 Journals, IV, pp. 248-9. 
21 Works, VIII, p. 439. 
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FroM PLATONISM TO NEOPLATONISM. By Philip Merlan. Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague, 1953. pp. xv-210. 12 guilders. 


In the process of his profound exposition of the birth and growth of Neo- 
platonism from Platonism, Professor Merlan presents a work which, as a pre- 
publication reader says, stands “in the very best tradition of European classical 
research: One becomes conscious, as he confronts the meaning of this book, 
that it may well become a turning point in Platonic, Aristotelian, and Neo- 
platonic criticism in general. It seems obvious to this reader that any compe- 
tent scholar of the classical age of Hellenic philosophy must henceforward 
make his way to and through this powerful study, for such is the weight of 
the author’s immense classical erudition, his own incisive judgments and 
analyses, and his straightforward, brilliant exposition. 

The work consists of an introduction, seven chapters, Addenda, an Index 
of Names, and an Index of Passages in Greek and Latin Authors. The titles 
of the chapters indicate the thematic range: I. Soul and Mathematics; II. Posi- 
donius and Neoplatonism; III. The Subdivisions of Theoretical Philosophy; 
VI. The Origin of the Quadrivium; V. Speusippus in Iamblichus; VI. A 
New Fragment of Aristotle; VII. Metaphysica Generalis in Aristotle? To the 
last chapter is appended “Conclusions”; also, there are profound and illumi- 
nating footnotes-plus-commentary throughout the book. 

The purpose and scope of the work are, to quote the author: “How close 
are Platonism and Neoplatonism? . . . First, we concentrate our attention on 
what Aristotle presented and criticized as Plato’s philosophic system . . ”’ and, 
“to ascertain with precision the meaning of this (Aristotle’s) presentation of 
Plato. . . ” Further: “Second, we prefer to compare Neoplatonism to the sys- 
tems of Plato’s first-generation pupils .. . rather than to Plato himself? Finally: 
“In short, the present tendency is towards bridging rather than widening the 
gap separating Platonism from Neoplatonism. . . ” And: 


This book wants to contribute to this tendency. . . . It will devote 
much more space to Speusippus and Iamblichus than to Plato and 
Plotinus and it will elucidate Posidonius’ interpretation of Plato as 
mediating between the Academy and Neoplatonism. But it will also 
add another factor to those mentioned above. It will do so by estab- 
lishing the neoplatonic character of some fundamental doctrines of 
Aristotle. 


From the author’s attempt to realize his foregoing purposes there emerge 
three major themes (with important sub-themes) running throughout the 
book, viz 
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1. The relation of the mathematicals (arithmeticals, geometricals, harmon- 
icals) and the soul. If the relation, as it usually was, existed as one of identi- 
fication of the two, a tripartition of both theoretical philosophy and the 
realms of being accompanied the doctrine; theoretical philosophy was divided 
into theologicals, mathematicals (or soul), and physicals, while being was 
divided into intelligibilia, mathematicals (or soul), and sensibilia. The main 
subtheme associated with the identification of soul with mathematicals was 
the problem of the origin of motion in a universe comprised of the three fore- 
going realms of being. Some thinkers added astronomicals to arithmeticals, 
geometricals, and harmonicals, as the dynamic, motive aspect of mathematics 
(this quadripartition of mathematicals shows up in the “‘quadrivium” classi- 
fication later. Regarding the quadrivium, the author writes: “The history of 
the quadrivium idea is not very edifying. . . . That it should have become 
universally accepted as curriculum is a strange event. From the way the mean- 
ing of the quadrivium was formulated and reformulated it is clear, however, 
that nobody felt too sure how meaningful the quadrivium was:’) 


2. The second great theme is the problem of the concatenation of the three 
spheres of being, assumed to have been achieved by some type of “deriva- 
tion”’ The derivation of physicals from the prior, nonphysical, timeless spheres 
of mathematicals and theologicals was the most definite anticipation of some 
of the views we most usually term Neoplatonic. 


3. Lastly, the third major theme considered by the author is that of the 
constitution, from the context of the tripartition of being, of the realms of 
being. This involves also the terminological problem of metaphysica specialis 
(or theology) and metaphysica generalis in theoretical philosophy, treated by 
Merlan in his longest chapter, in connection with Aristotle’s Metaphysics. A 
brilliant analysis of the two summit categories in Aristotle’s thought, Being- 
as-such and Non-Being as such, is rendered by Merlan in connection with 
this third problem. The author summarizes his treatment of this third major 
theme by saying: “All this adds up to the assertion that some of the most 
characteristic features of Neoplatonism originated in the Academy and in 
Aristotle. It is perfectly legitimate to speak of an Aristoteles Neoplatonicus’ 

Such is a brief glimpse into a work too rich in thought and too technical 
in its range and command to be given adequate representation in a review. 
The Publications Committee of the American Philosophical Association has 
shown most commendable judgment in providing a substantial subsidy to the 
publication costs of this book. This reader had the unforgettable experience 
of feeling that he was being made a witness to the birth pangs of western 
philosophy’s innermost being. It is a magnificent essay, not merely in the 
history of ideas, but in epistemogony itself. 

Freperic H. YounG 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 
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Tue Docrrine or Beinc IN THE ArisToreLIAN Metaruysics. By Joseph 
Owens. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1951. pp. xi-461. 


In his preface Professor Gilson justly complains that the manuscript works 
of the students of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, which began 
its work in 1929, “are still waiting on its shelves for the time of their publi- 
cation,’ this work being the first to appear. He also rightly declares that this 
book “will recommend itself to the attention of any competent reader:’ (viii) 
Prepared under the direction of this distinguished authority on medieval phi- 
losophy, this treatise is of the utmost importance to every student of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics. The author quotes throughout the text key passages from every 
important commentator. The notes and references, which are printed at the 
end of the volume, are invaluable to the student, as is also the extensive 
bibliography. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One is entitled “The Approach 
to the Aristotelian Treatment of Being?’ This contains four chapters, two 
dealing with the Metaphysics, one with the “Aristotelian Equivocals,’ and 
one with the “English Translation of Aristotelian Terms.’ 

Part Two is entitled “The Science of Separate Entity; and it deals with 
the four causes and with “Being qua Being’ Part Three discusses “Sensible 
Entity as the Way to Separate Entity:’ This is the major portion of the trea- 
tise. It is divided into two sections: A. “Being as the Categories,’ and B. “Be- 
ing as Act, Truth, and Unity: Part Four returns to the subject “Separate 
Entity” 

In his foreword the author writes: “The treatment remains frankly a 
study of the Aristotelian background of mediaeval metaphysics. . . . The 
copious Aristotelian research of the past century and a half has been drawn 
upon freely” (x) This treatise is highly informative and meritorious. No one 
interested in understanding Aristotle can afford to neglect it. 

If the other manuscript works referred to by Professor Gilson are of the 
notable scholarly quality of this treatise, it is a shame that they remain 
unpublished for lack of funds. Dante S. Rosinson 
Visiting Professor 

John Hay Whitney Foundation 

Bethany College 


NaturRE AND THE Greeks. By Erwin Schrédinger. Cambridge University 
Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 97. $2.00. 


This little book, by a Nobel Prize winner who is famous for his work in wave 
mechanics and quantum theory, is important as showing the long distance we 
have come from the materialistic concepts of the physics of yesterday. After 
the long reign of mechanistic theory Schrédinger goes back to the Greeks to 
inquire the reason why their conceptual science so largely anticipated the 
more recent standpoints of today. He shows how the sole dependence on 
phenomena of the senses has separated the observer from his world and by 
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doing so has omitted what is perhaps the most important of all phenomena, 
the activity and status of the person as a part of the world observed. 

The Greek thinkers viewed their world both as perceptual and as. con- 
ceptual giving them a wholeness of view which has been lacking in con- 
temporary understanding. Bending all of our attention on external phenomena 
as the only real ones, we have cultivated an antagonism between science and 
religion and between objectivity and subjectivity which has tended to impov- 
erishment of understanding. As a matter of fact our great scientific discov- 
eries have been due as much to the conceptions of our researchers as to observ- 
ance of phenomena. Conceptualism has been the forerunner of perceptualism 
and has often been confused with it. 

What this amounts to is the fact that at long last we discover the impor- 
tance of the person, so long despised and contrasted with the vastness of the 
universe, and see again the activity of the human mind in all perception. Our 
present discoveries lead us back to Heraclitus’ changing world and the 
invisible forces from which it proceeds. This latest recognition of the stand- 
points long assumed by personalism is intelligible to the average reader. 


R. T. F. 


Tue Minp or THE Mippte Aces. By Frederick B. Artz. Alfred A. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. XiV-5 §2-Viii. $7.50. 

The author of this symbolic exposition of medieval thought has been teaching 
history at Oberlin College since 1924 and has served as editor of The Journal 
of Modern History and The Journal of Central European Affairs. In his 
modest preface Professor Artz admits the hazard involved in writing a book 
that ranges from Moses and Homer to Erasmus and Machiavelli and suggests 
that “Selected Topics in the History of Mediaeval Thought” might have been 
a better title. Despite almost unavoidable lacunae, and some ov ersimplifica- 
tion, compression, and overlapping, the book possesses essential unity and 
makes available a comprehensive and scholarly view of the interests of the 
intellectual classes during the Middle Ages. The many currents that flowed 
into medieval thinking often produced a turbid stream. One who seeks to 
delimit the “mediaeval mind” may be forced back upon the old truism, quot 
homines tot sententiae. The author does not minimize diversities, except pos- 
sibly in presenting cultural inheritances, where broad generalizations are 
well-nigh unavoidable. 

Introductory chapters summarize backgrounds of medieval Christianity 
in Greco-Roman religion and philosophy and in Jewish and early Christian 
writing. Especially illuminating is the treatment of Byzantine and Islamic 
civilizations and their impact upon western literature, art, and education. 

After a review of the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church in the second to fifth centuries and the patristic learning, the poetry, 
history, and art of the fifth to tenth centuries, Part Two studies the revival 
of the West in the late Middle Ages. Especially significant topics are “Science 
and Technology,’ “Philosophy from Anselm to Ficino)’ “Main Currents of 
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Political and Social Thought,’ ‘‘Mediaeval Schools,’ and “The Rise of Uni- 
versities:’ Rarely is the serious trend of the narrative interrupted by pic- 
turesque aspects of life and character, but students will be students. Now and 
then there comes a hint of frivolity in a gay song, a begging letter to some 
medieval father, or a vision of a youth strumming his guitar instead of study- 
ing. Yet “the very existence of the universities is evidence of a side of the 
Middle Ages to which scant justice has been done—their enormous intellectual 
enthusiasm.” (319) 

A valuable survey of the literature of the period traces the leading forms 
of poetry and prose in Latin and the vernaculars. An interesting chapter deals 
with Romanesque and Gothic art and the development of church and secular 
music. 

Extensive bibliographical notes, with brief comments, are important con- 
tributions to the book’s usefulness. An epilogue, which may well be read as 
an introduction, views the Middle Ages century by century and affords a 
glimpse of the transition from medieval to modern times. 

RutH WeENTWorRTH Brown 


ConTEMPORARY PuiLosopHy, A Book or Reapines. Edited by James L. Jarrett 

and Sterling M. McMurrin. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xvii-524. 
One more serious gap in philosophy texts available has been admirably nar- 
rowed by publication of this anthology of writings from outstanding authors 
in philosophy. This new work follows the trend in making a textbook a book 


of texts, the original papers. Interpretation is minimal. Indeed, an instructor 
who leans on a book in a course will be uncomfortable with this one, for it 
demands maturity in students who are well prepared, and demands of the 
instructor a grasp of most of the important facets of contemporary phi- 
losophy. The arrangement of the book for use is exemplary. Acknowledg- 
ments and sources are given clearly in the front of the book and are not 
repeated in the body of the work, making reference simpler. 

Two tables of contents are provided: one by schools of philosophy (Ideal- 
ism; Realisms and Analysis; Pragmatism; Logical Empiricism; Phenomenology 
and Existentialism; Vitalism, Thomism, and Marxism); and the other by prob- 
lems (Metaphysics; Theory of Knowledge; Logic, Semantics, and Scientific 
Method; Ethics and Theory of Values; Esthetics; Philosophy of Religion; and 
Philosophy of History, Culture, and Society). In addition, there is a list of 
authors and, at the back, a series of biographical sketches on each author 
represented. (Twenty-five of the forty-five authors are still living, several of 
the remaining only recently deceased. The youngest representative is Car] 
Hempel [1905- ]. All but six men were born in the nineteenth century. The 
earliest birthdate for these men is 1859, Samuel Alexander, Henri Bergson, 
and John Dewey.) There is no further index, but it does not appear necessary 
for the kind of use the work will be given. 

In the preface the authors make this observation on the book: “We hope 

. to have produced an interesting and helpful sample of contemporary 
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philosophy, a book which displays something of the rich scope, the depth, 
the sharpness, the inspiration, the wisdom, and the wit of today’s leading 
philosophical minds:’ (vii) Against this standard the book will prove a success 
with what I imagine to be the usual upper division class in contemporary 
philosophy and will be sought by instructors in these courses. The range of 
topics, men, and problems is sufficiently great to enable an instructor to 
organize a patterned course of study to fit his desires. 

The authors’ best contribution, aside from the judicious selections, is made 
in the “General Introduction: Contemporary Philosophy and its Recent Past,’ 
in which they show skilful judgment in describing and evaluating philosophy 
with a maturity of perspective not often encountered in texts. Indeed, if I 
were not to choose this as a text, I would be inclined to include this essay 
itself on a bibliography for students of contemporary philosophy. 

Though the selections are rather heavily weighted towards Realism and 
analysis, in general, they exhibit care and ‘consideration on the part of the 
authors. Instructors who use this work as a text may be assured that all 
students will emerge from contact with it with a much better understanding 
of, and appreciation for, contemporary philosophy. I could only wish that 
Mr. Jarrett and Mr. McMurrin had given more space to esthetics by includ- 
ing, say, one chapter from Susanne Langer’s Feeling and Form. With only 
four essays in esthetics included, the contemporary interest in this difficult 
and important field is unduly de- -emphasized. 

Aside from its usability as a text, it could serve very well as a source book, 
or as supplemental reading for many of the usual courses in philosophy, 
religion, philosophy of science, “semantics; logic, etc., for the essays are, 
without exception that I can find, outstanding. 

Both authors are to be thanked for this offering to their colleagues, junior 


and senior. ALLAN E. SHIELDS 
San Diego State College 


Tue Way or Puiosopuy. By Philip Wheelwright. Odyssey Press, N. Y., 

1954. pp. XV-617. $4.50. 
Another “Introduction to Philosophy” text is offered here. It is fairly obvious 
that no text in this category can be original in the range of the conventional 

“problems” in the field of philosophy to which it introduces the beginner. 

This work, in sixteen chapters, addresses itself to quite the usual round of 
questions. Part I. What Is Philosophy, Problems of Knowledge and Belief, 
Philosophical Method; Part. I]. The Everyday World, The Concept of 
Physical Nature, The Problem of Reality, The World of Living Things; Part 
III. What is a Self, The Mind-Body ‘Relation, Freedom of Choice, Our 
Knowledge of Other Selves; Part IV. The Nature of Values, Aesthetic Values, 
Values in Action—the Realm of Ethics, Value and Belief—the Religious Prob- 
lem, and an Epilogue: On Choosing a Philosophy. 

The necessarily quite standardized range of the philosophic spectrum in 
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an introductory work has not, however, prevented the author from including 
some definitely attractive features in this book. Reference is made to his 
presentation of from six to twelve readings at the close of the four parts, some 
of which are comparatively new when compared with the usual stock 
passages from the classic philosophic works; for example, such thinkers are 
quoted in the “Readings” as Schopenhauer, Caldin, D’Arcy W. Thompson, 
Newton, Vaihinger, Buber, and Baron d’Holbach. 

Although Wheelwright confesses himself to be “humanistic, existentialist, 
and realist;’ there is no trace of an effort at conscious indoctrination. The 
book is written with thoughtful sincerity, obvious learning, and forceful 
clarity. F. H. Y. 


PuitosopHicaL Stupies. By Heinrich Gomperz. Edited by D. S. Robinson 
and P. Merlan. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1953. $7.50. 

The passing of Ada Gomperz, wife of the late Heinrich Gomperz, is lamented 

among other things because it extinguishes probably the most promising hope 

of the translation and publication of a considerable number of manuscripts of 

her late husband, of which generations to come will be deprived. Scholarship 

in the future will be impoverished by being denied this wealth of learning. 

The present volume is Mrs. Gomperz’s fulfilment of her husband’s final 
request. The material of the book is divided into three sections, according to 
the table of contents. This division, however, has the effect of diminishing 
the value of the “Autobiographical Remarks” which prefaces it, a value which 
is unique and illuminating. These remarks were inspired, one might almost 
say, by a Pisgah vision of things to come and include a selected bibliography 
of Dr. Gomperz’s writings which have been translated into English and 
chronologically arranged from 1898 to 1941. In the back of the book Mrs. 
Gomperz has added a supplementary bibliography of four Pages of Dr. Gom- 
perz’s writings in German that have not been translated into English and it 
is also arranged chronologically from 1895 to 1943. The number and sweep 
of these citations represent something of the character and scope of Professor 
Gomperz’s learning. 

Part One of the volume contains seven titles of historical studies in Greek 
philosophy. The longest of these studies is “Notes on the Early Presocratics” 
and presents rare materials and characteristic interpretations peculiar to Dr. 
Gomperz’s researches and insight. “Problems and Methods of Early Greek 
Science” affords a first-class illustration of the care and precision which char- 
acterized all of his writings. Here is a chapter of twelve pages with sixty-five 
annotations.“Heraclitus of Ephesus” is an essay in honor of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the research activities of Professor Theophilos Boreas, Athens, 
Greece. “The Greek Conception of the State” is a forum lecture ee 
at the University of Southern California. “Plato’s System of Philosophy” i 
an address delivered before the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy 
at Oxford, England. “Plato on Personality” is an article which appeared in 
The Personalist in reply to one entitled: Imitation, Selfhood and Personality” 
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written earlier by one of Professor Gomperz’s colleagues. Finally “Plato's 
‘Parmenides’” is a critical and an appreciative review of Cornford’s book 
Parmenides. It is Dr. Gomperz’s opinion that “Professor Cornford’s book 
represents the most comprehensive and the most elaborate” (129) of the at- 
tempts which scholars have made “to penetrate beneath the surface of this 
enigmatic production? 

Part Two is a collection of eight ethical studies. These studies substantiate 
Dr. Merlan’s remark in the foreword: “Gomperz was reluctant to lose from 
sight the whole man” (10) To anyone acquainted with the persecutions and 
hardships which a well-nigh extinct trace of Semitic ancestry in one’s veins 
might entail, this group of writings in particular stirs one’s imagination as to 
the memories and reactions that may have occupied Dr. Gomperz’s mind as 
he reflected on the themes presented here. Could his unrevealed experiences 
have done other than affect his thought as he dwelt upon such titles as “Indi- 
vidual, Collective and Social Responsibility;’ “The Present Crisis of the Tol- 
erance Idea; “Some Simple Thoughts on Freedom and Responsibility,’ “Social 
and Political Freedom? “When Does the End Sanctify the Means?” “Ben- 
tham’s Moral Conception of Law? and “ ‘Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself”? 

Part Three includes two epistemological essays. In “The Meanings of 
‘Meaning’ ” Dr. Gomperz develops five propositions which he holds would, 

“if widely and consistently applied, tend considerably to reduce the number 
and the significance of epistemological problems.” (251) “The Meaning of 
‘Reality’” is an address delivered before the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at Claremont, California. 


The contents of this volume are worthy of one’s best scholarly efforts. 
It is published in easy reading type with an adequate index. 
Paut R. HELset 


AN IntRopuction To Potiticat Puttosopuy. By A. R. M. Murray. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. vii-240. $4.75. 
What prevents this little volume from serving as a satisfactory review of 
political philosophy from ancient Greek sophism to the present is its dog- 
matic positivism and, in consequence, its nihilism. The claim that Hume and 
“logical positivism” present the only legitimate ground of political theory, 
which the author attempts to prove by an astonishing feat of semantic pres- 
tidigitation, is as practically as it is academically reckless; for, while its dem- 
onstration is specious, it gives encouragement at the same time to those 
political forces and potentialities abroad that reject the classical principles 
upon which are predicated the dignity and worth of mankind. If the author 
would discard for a season the word “knowledge” and sympathetically ex- 
plore the area of spiritual and moral insight that humanity has won during 
its long history, he might come up with new convictions concerning the real- 
ity and importance of objective norms in the human sphere. Incidentally, 
Hume did so; a fact clearly manifest in his essay “Of the Standard of Taste?” 
So far as the author is concerned to condemn claims to speculative inerrancy 
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which produce tyrannies over men, we can sympathize with him. So far as 
he dogmatizes about the nonexistence of spiritual norms most of us cannot 
follow. Wizsur Lone 


ScIENCE As A Goap To Puitosopuy. By Alburey Castell. College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, 1953. pp. 103. $2.00. 


As the 1953 Knoles Lecturer in Philosophy at the College of the Pacific, Pro- 
fesser Castell presents four lectures dealing with the implications of science as 
a “goad” (to be distinguished from a “spur”) to philosophy. In the initial 
lecture he suggests four ways in which science acts as a goad: (1) Scientific 
production of atomic warfare and its implications for the conduct and mean- 
ing of life as a whole; (2) A fundamental revision of the conception of nature; 
(3) The scientific “diagnosis” of the postulates of empirical thought and the 
theories concerning the source of their validity; (4) The scientific encom- 
passment of human nature as well as nature. 

Thoroughly convinced that the philosophic discipline has intrinsic merit, 
namely, the formulation of principles and presuppositions, he proceeds to 
examine in the three remaining lectures the problem of purpose, the problem 
of free will, and the notion of moral value. His treatment of these issues is 
incited by the fourth “goad” cited above. Designed for audience appeal, 
these lectures are provocative and timely. J. Westey Ross 


SENSE-PERCEPTION AND MATTER. By Martin Lean. Humanities Press, N. Y.., 


1953. pp. ix-217. $4.50. 

This book is an analysis and criticism of the sense-datum theory of Professor 
C. D. Broad, particularly of Chapter 1V—“Sense-Perception and Matter? in 
The Mind and Its Place in Nature, with occasional references to the earlier 
work, Scientific Thought. It is the author’s purpose to defend the common- 
sense view concerning our perceptual knowledge of physical objects. This 
he does partly by expounding the common-sense view, and partly by showing 
that it is the sense-datum approach itself which begets the difficulties w hich 
Dr. Broad finds in the common-sense view. 

The first five chapters prepare the ground for the sixth which comes to 
immediate grips with the sensum theory. These early chapters include a dis- 
cussion of “The Facts of Perception; in which Dr. Broad tries to state what 
anyone would be disposed to accept, such as the distinction between the 
“epistemological object” and the “ontological object,’ both of which are 
present in veridical and hallucinary experience, but the “ontological object” 
being absent in experiences of the type: “I feel cross’ The “perceptual situ- 
ation” is defined by Broad so as not to contain anything properly termed a 
“physical object” and his criteria of a physical object are given. The “objec- 
tive constituent” for Broad is a kind of “sensory image” The difficulties which 
the common-sense view of physical objects must face are of two kinds, viz., 
“logical” and “causal” The logical difficulties concern the apparent incon- 
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sistencies of perceptual appearances. Two theories which allow the common- 
sense view (that the objective constituents of some visual situations are liter- 
ally spatiotemporal parts of external objects) are considered and rejected. 
“The Theory of Multiple Inherence” holds that the different appearances of 
a round penny under different conditions and from different perspectives, all 
actually “inhere” in one particular object, from different regions of projec- 
tion. “The Multiple Relation Theory of Appearing” meets the problem by 
holding that ‘ ‘objective constituents can have qualities which are different 
from and inconsistent with those which they seem on careful inspection to 
have.’ Both of these theories are held by the author not to be factually alter- 
native with respect to each other, or to the common-sense view. The “Causal 
Question” involves a discussion of the conditions under which characteristics 
of the objective constituents of perceptual situations will be manifested in 
view of what is known of geometrical and physical optics and the physiology 
of vision. What are the “independently necessary and sufficient conditions” 
for a certain shade of color to characterize the objective constituent of a par- 
ticular perceptual situation, and where are these causal conditions located? 
The discussion involves complications in perception due to mirror-images, 
nonhomogeneous media, the finite velocity of light, and the effects of drugs 
like santonin. Broad’s conclusion is that “The independent, necessary, and 
sufficient material conditions for a certain shade of color to pervade a certain 
external region from a certain region of projection are all contained in or are 
close to the region of projection?’ There are three points, according to Broad, 
on which these causal considerations show common sense to be in error, 
namely: common sense wrongly holds that colors are literally spread out 
over the surfaces of physical objects; that the pervasion of anything by a 
color is a two-term relation, whereas it is at least a three-term relation; that 
the independently necessary and sufficient conditions for the pervasion of a 
certain region by a certain color are contained in that region at the time when 
it is pervaded by this color, no matter what might be going on elsewhere. The 
author holds that these conclusions seem contrary to common sense because 
of Broad’s peculiar choice of language, but are really quite consistent with it. 
The sensum theory, which is the third alternative and the one adopted by 
Broad, involves a peculiar kind of object, an “appearance” or sensum) and 
that such objects actually do have the characteristics which the physical ob- 
jective constituents of visual situations can be literally spatiotemporal parts of 
ry objects, and assumes that they are always objects in their own right, 
“particular existents of a peculiar kind” It is concluded by the author that 
the failure of Broad to establish the sensum theory must be laid at the door 
of his method of approach to the problem. It is held that he makes the mistake 
of beginning by regarding our “objective constituents” of perceptual situa- 
tions in abstraction from the physical objects which we are not supposed at 
the outset to know anything about. But when he does this, he is “locking him- 
self in from without?’ and this is the source of his failure. Because he has i in- 
grained in his linguistic habits the substantive-predicate concept, even when 
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he considers perceptual sensations in abstraction, he still wants to attribute 
the qualities and properties of which we are aware to some substantive. Since 
he cannot allow this to be the physical object, nor a sensation, he must regard 
the “objective constituent” as a kind of photographic image which literally 
has the properties and qualities in the same sense that physical objects do. 
Once having made the verbal distinction between private sense data and 
public physical objects, it is impossible to unite them again. Therefore, the 
distinction should never have been made in the first place. 

It would be most interesting to read Dr. Broad’s answer to this critique of 
the sensum theory. It seems to this reviewer that at many points there is not 
a real meeting of minds. The author holds that there are language difficulties 
which generated the “pseudo-problem” in the first place, and it does not 
appear that these language difficulties have been overcome. When, for ex- 
ample, Broad defines the sensum as “a peculiar kind of object” and defends 
in his illustration of the elliptical appearance of the coin “the actual existence 
of an elliptical object? it is obvious that every word here is used in a highly 
special sense, and, if taken in this special sense, what they are used to describe 
may not be incompatible with a highly technical explanation of perception in 
terms of optics, light, and perspective, but does seem to be contrary to com- 
mon sense. Further, it is not clear that both parties to this dispute have in 
mind the same referent for the highly ambiguous concept of “common sense?’ 

Hersert L. SEARLES 


Tue Tueory or Universats. By R. I. Aaron. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 


1952. Pp. viii-247. $4.25. 
This is a fresh approach to a never-old problem that in some quarters is false- 
ly asserted to have been solved once and for all and scrapped among the ir- 
relevances of academic history. As he is British, the author desires to ride as 
long as possible on the national wagon; but he perceived clearly enough that 
nominalism does not explain the facts, nor is a Lockian abstract idea or noetic 
“accusative” to be found. For the same reason he repudiates the notion of 
“pure concept” associated with Kantian tradition. After surveying briefly, 
but with illumination, the history of the problem of universals w hich Por- 
phyry and Boethius bequeathed to the Middle Ages, he proceeds to an origi- 
nal restatement of theory. In the first place, he insists that we must acknowl- 
edge empirically the existence of universals as recurring instances of identities 
both among qualities and relations, in addition to experiences of similarity. 
In the second place, however, we must search for a further kind of univer- 
sality if the facts are to be accounted for; this he finds in Hume’s doctrine of 
human dispositions. Thus there are two basic kinds of universals: those among 
empirical objects, and those comprised of a priori principles of grouping and 
classifying in the human mind itself. The author recognizes the role of imagi- 
nation in thought, and of nonscientific thinking in such areas as fine arts— 
music, for instance—and ethics. It is suggestive that he pointedly avoids the 
question whether ethics might not involve a unique situation which requires 
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the acknowledgment of universals ante rebus. Scientific thinking is identified 
with general words of symbolic reference without accompanying abstract 
ideas, a verbal or symbolic conversation which can always return, as it eventu- 
ally must, to the denotative. Whatever judgment the reader may place on 
Professor Aaron’s efforts, at least it must be acknowledged that he has en- 
riched and thickened up the discussion. Not the least of his contributions is 
that of having recalled to our attention the role of the a priori in Hume which 
most of his followers have overlooked. To the reviewer this notion of Hume’s, 
of the nonlogical, synthetic a priori, is his most significant contribution to 
subsequent thought. W.L. 


Symsotic Losic. By Irving M. Copi. The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1954. 
Pp. Xili-355. $5.00. 
Professor Copi’s new textbook (a companion volume to his earlier Introduc- 
tion to Logic) surveys a broad range of topics in symbolic logic, some of 
them fairly advanced, and yet it presents them always in language which is 
as unaffectedly clear as the subject-matter permits. The book is intended for 
use in a two-term course, and so falls into two halves. The first half is devoted 
primarily to techniques for testing the validity of arguments: the logic of 
truth- functions (here the inelegant but still common custom of reading “if 
. then . . ” as “implies” is observed) is handled first by means of a set of 
nineteen homely rules of deduction, then by truth tables, finally by appeal to 
normal forms and Boolean expansions; the logic of quantification is handled 
by means of a version of the technique of natural deduction. In the second 
half of the book more abstract concerns come to the fore: the nature of de- 
ductive systems is discussed (Copi holds, curiously, that a system of logic 
when under investigation must be regarded as uninterpreted “for the sake of 
rigor”), a propositional calculus due to Rosser is presented and its consistency 
and completeness investigated, alternative propositional calculi and notations 
are examined, and finally a first-order functional calculus, again due to Rosser, 
is presented and its consistency and completeness considered i in detail. Useful 
appendices discuss the algebra of classes and the theory of types. This compe- 
tent book can be recommended to all who seek a readable and relativ ely 
painless introduction to the arcana of modern logic. S. F. BarRKER 


Craupe Hetvetius: PHILosopHer oF Democracy AND ENLIGHTENMENT. By 
Irving L. Horowitz. Paine-Whitman, N. Y., 1954. pp. 196. $3.00. 
In this volume Helvetius is studied and interpreted as a precursor of Marxism 
by an author who yields uncritical devotion to the official creed of commu- 
nism. It can be read with some profit by those seeking knowledge of this fore- 
runner of the French revolution, whose influence on British thought—in 
Adam Smith and Bentham, for instance—is not inconsiderable; or again, since 
weighty studies have already been made of Helvetius, it can be perused to 
discover the mentality of the Marxist himself. The reader must be prepared 
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for the usual either-or thinking, the well-known oversimplification of issues, 
speculative naiveté and logical confusion, metaphysical and epistemological 
superficiality, offended sense of justice mingling with self-righteousness, the 
ritualistic and parrot-like use of emotive words and clichés which reveals a 
doctrinaire and slavish echo-mentality, and the cheerful logic involved in the 
assumption that if there are evils in life, the man who points them out must 
of necessity possess the realistic medicine to cure us of them. We are here 
confronted with the conventional claptrap about “bourgeois thinking in phi- 
losophy;’ and crude notions of what is scientific and what is “proof? For in- 
stance, we read, “It is not this or that particular religion which is dogmatic 
and unscientific, but the essence of religion itself to be dogmatic and unsci- 
entific” (51) Another choice tidbit is the claim that American pragmatism is 
a “predatory” philosophy of “the ‘liberal’ bourgeoisie” (172) The reader will 
come upon the usual invective, and, in this case, a rather unconventional use 
of the English language in which personal pronouns and prepositions turn up 
with ungrammatical casualness, and sentences sometimes have no verbs. But 
then grammar, like good manners, is probably bourgeois if not downright 


aristocratic, as perhaps are clean fingernails after w orking hours. 
W. L. 


Tue Nature oF THE Ser. By Risieri Frondizi. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1953. pp. xi-210. $4.00. 

Ever since the time of Boethius at the dawn of the sixth century, philosophers 

have quarreled over the nature of substance and its relation to the self. Boe- 


thius left the world in doubt by his famous definition of the self in his com- 
mentary on the Isagog of Porphyry as a “thinking substance of a rational 
nature.’ Elsewhere, in a similar connection, he had used “subsistence” instead 
of “substance” and the question arose as to which he meant. Today, while 
substance is commonly used to describe insensate matter, even Webster em- 
phasizes it as a “continuum,” “that which underlies all outward manifesta- 
tions.” Modern physical theory has shattered the materialistic definition by 
characterizing the atom as an active energy in a succession of events, in the 
old sense substanceless. 

The first section of Dr. Frondizi’s work is taken up with a historical dis- 
cussion of the origin and the dissolution of the modern doctrine of the self 
as substance, Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum being the natural starting point for 
such an inquiry. From such a start Descartes could legitimately affirm only 
the existence of a thinking activity but, being influenced by a substantialist 
outlook, he failed to make himself clear. Destruction of the Cartesian concept 
of substance was left to the period extending from Locke to Hume. “The 
substans accidentibus was changed by Locke into a meaningless, unknowable 
point of reference for qualities; with Berkeley it disappeared completely from 
the realm of matter; and Hume demonstrated its nonexistence and uselessness 
in the spiritual sphere?’ (45) Berkeley thus provided Hume with arguments 
for undermining the substantiality of selfhood, a skepticism so complete, that 
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the only step left was that taken by Kant in an effort to rescue a standpoint 
for the spiritual values that give meaning to life. 

Professor Frondizi’s criticisms are profound and well taken. The interest 
for personalists will lie chiefly in the second section of the book which treats 
of existence and the nature of the self. The one indisputable fact is the ex- 
istence of experiences and the question arises as to whether these can be con- 
ceived as a “sum:’ Here, he rejects Bergson’s intuitionism, with consciousness 
of self as immediate knowledge, because selfhood is something more than a 
heap of perceptions. The element of selfhood lies in choice, the something 
more than perception: “the self that emerges from the experiential stream 
and does not let it flow but leads it?’ (127) Neither is it a chain of experiences 
grouped about a “core” as with Parker, which is only “the postulation of a 
metaphysical being in order to stave off an infinite regress: (134) 


This consciousness of the permanent nature of our self that enters 
into all our actions is just as empirical a datum as the one that tells us 
of the coming and going of experiences. . .. We are different with- 
out ceasing to be the same. (137) . . . What happens to us modifies 
the structure of the self but at the same time is that which gives it 
stability (142)... . We create our own self daily by what we do 
(145).... The self. . is creative will, plotting i its own course (146). 

. The process of reconstruction cannot give us what analysis has 
previously destroyed—the organic coherence of the inner life. (163) 


Frondizi takes new and incontrovertible ground in affirming that the very 
stability of the self is assured by this constant alteration. Taking hold upon 
past, present, and future gives the self a transcendence over time, being both 
immanent and transcendent. It is this capacity that constitutes us persons and 
makes possible a new life when the old has passed away. 

This is a book which every personalist should read and, for that matter, 
every serious-minded person. It is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
personalism. R. T. F. 


Tue Burnie Fountain. By Philip Wheelwright. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1954. pp. ix-406. $6.00. 


This is a powerful and discriminating volume which may be read and reread 
with great profit. Primarily it provides a reasonable reinstatement in reality, 
of chose values by which men live, and which make life worth living. Sec- 
ondarily it disposes of semantic positivism with such skill that the victim of 
that philosophy will likely not be conscious at once that his head has been 
severed. Language is treated not only as a means of communication, but also 
as an instrument of insight or vision. The latter is regarded by the positivist 
as mere illusion. With all this the author does not overlook the contribution 
to exactness of thought which the semantic movement has brought. The 
value of the central chapters on literary usage are very instructive for the 
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adventurer in letters and find illustration in classic literature from Sophocles 
to T. S. Eliot. 

Semantic positivists, according to the author, dwell too doggedly in a 
Euclidean-like world, which reminds us of Sissy Jupe’s mentor who criticized 
her for liking flowers on the wallpaper and rug because contrary to “fact.” 
“To say without qualification ‘A’ is ‘A’ is to utter a tautology and therefore 
to say nothing really at all” (53) “Strict definition is possible only to those 
who agree upon a semantic convention, which involves the systematic omis- 
sion of whatever meanings or elements of meaning cannot be commonly 
shared” (62) The cogency of this remark becomes evident the moment we 
reflect upon the new definition of reality forced on science by the theory of 
relativity. In this view, whatever exists is in relation to all things, visible or 
invisible. The invisible, and even that which may seem to us incompatible, 
relations are as much a part of any concrete existence as the visible and meas- 
urable. A “strict” definition is such only by reason of what it omits, by re- 
ducing whatever is given, to its lowest common denominator. This means 
reduction to the capacity of the most ignorant or unbelieving, and the end 
of progress or invention. 

Biology has discovered that dissymmetry is the inevitable possession of 
living cells, which indefinable factors provide for creativeness. It is the inde- 
finable which attends creativeness everywhere. The artist succeeds by bring- 
ing into existence that which has not hitherto found its w ay into any language, 
verbal, plastic, or musical. Bare literalism anywhere falsifies the spirit and is 
as untrue to reality in science as it is in art or religion. Literalism is the main 


refuge of special pleader, dogmatist, or those who refuse to face the truth. 


The platitude that great art is universal, although true in a special 
sense, is misleading: for the integral meaning of a work of art... 
cuts across experience in a different dimension from that of any 
logical universal whatever, and establishes its own quality of uni- 
versality. (66) . .. When great art is spoken of as having universal 
significance I think we should keep our fingers crossed. What it 
really tends to have is an eccentric and adventuring style of uni- 
versality. (99) . . . When he [the semanticist] carries out his pos- 
itivistic principles consistently he has to deny a priori the possi- 
bility of there being any such things as religious, metaphysical, 
ethical, or poetic truth; and by the second of these denials he 
destroys (without admitting it) the very basis of his own position. 
(273) ... To rule out in advance, by definition or by deduction from 
arbitrary postulates, the possibility of there being any real truth of 
other than a scientific and logical kind, is not a reasonable procedure. 
It is the old trick of stacking the cards before the hands are dealt. 


(274) 


Instead of attempting to discover all the truth possibilities in different types 
of human experience, he conceals under a chosen method the “truth” he 
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wishes to espouse, resting it upon the unexamined assumptions of the herd. 
Verification, for instance, of the Golden Rule by laboratory techniques is 
impossible, because religious experience is in a different field. Religion, art, 
poetry, music are undefinable, and even indescribable, but experienceable. 
“To affirm the truth of God’s existence, or the truth of the Golden Rule, is not 
to affirm a scientific fact, but neither is it simply to exude an emotion, nor is 
it simply to report that I happen to like the ideas involved. It is to affirm that 
I ought to assent to them—and by implication that others ought to assent to 
them. (290) 

Perhaps the leading value of this book is to call attention to the fact that 
much presumed scientific exactitude is illusory, and it has a direct bearing on 
the international situation. “Arrangements,’ treaties, and “understandings,” if 
reduced to the lowest denominator of meaning, so that everybody can sub- 
scribe to them, become meaningless. We are too prone to cut out everything 
that pertains to moral significance. There is a blindness of folly to rely on 
understandings made with dictators who base their powers on the oppression 
of their people. This amounts to holding the garments of the world’s perse- 
cutors and will eventually undermine not only our influence for good but 
our own freedom as well. 

Here is a book to be commended to every statesman and to every man 
who wishes to think clearly. R. T. F. 


A Founpation or OntoLocy, A Critical Analysis of Nicolai Hartmann. By 

Otto Samuel. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. XvV-155. $3.75. 
As the introduction states, there is no other book on Nicolai Hartmann avail- 
able in English. This attempt then to acquaint the American readers with his 
work would be exceedingly meritorious. Unfortunately, however, there are 
only five chapters of the ten which report the philosophy of Hartmann and 
they are only the outline of one of his many important works. The other 
five chapters contain the author’s critical reflections. 

For those who know Hartmann already, this succinct statement of his 
theses would be satisfactory, but as an introduction to his work they are much 
too abstract without any examples. 

Still heavier in style are the author’s own reflections which, for the most 
part, do not deal with Hartmann’s own problems at all, but make very wide 
excursions in several directions. He seems to be mainly worried about Hart- 
mann’s so-called “realism” although it seems to this reviewer that to Hart- 
mann such a category would appear to be very insignificant, partial, and 
antiquated. This is precisely the greatness of his philosophizing that he is 
beyond any such “isms:’ Something of his wide and bold analytical ontology 
comes through in the reporting chapters. 

The book is a translation into English from a German manuscript and the 
manner of speaking is still in many places more German than English. There 
are also numerous printing errors. Gustav E. MvuELLer 


University of Oklahoma 
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Tracic SENSE oF LIFE. By Miguel de Unamuno. Dover Publications, N. Y., 
1954. Pp. XXXv-332. $3.95; $1.90 paper. 

All personalists are familiar with the name and reputation of the great Spanish 
personalist Unamuno but few English-speaking philosophers have enjoyed 
the privilege presented by this volume to study him at first hand. Already he 
has had a remarkable influence in establishing personalism as a dominant 
factor in Spanish-speaking America. So thrilling is the account that we reprint 
the following introduction: 


“Spend your life so that you deserve to be immortal” To many 
persons Miguel de Unamuno, who shares with Gasset the distinction 
of being Spain’s most influential philosopher, was a heretic. He was 
exiled by Primo de Rivera, dismissed by Franco, called “an enemy 
of the religious faith common to all Spaniards” by the Bishop of the 
Canary Islands. But in October, 1953, seventeen years after his death, 
Unamuno (“no logical proof of immortality exists, but you should 
spend your life so that you deserve to be immortal”) received his 
due at Salamanca’s 7ooth anniversary celebration. The magazine, 
Time, reported it this way: 


The visitors (representatives from Oxford, Hamburg, Harvard, 
Sorbonne, and other leading universities) seemed determined to pay 
him tribute. They queued up hour after hour to visit his house, 
decked his bust with flowers, trudged through rain and mud to place 
wreaths on his tomb. Finally they gathered in the great Ceremonial 
Hall, and as each rose to congratulate the university, the forbidden 
name seemed to pop up, again and again and again. Rector Pedre 
Lain Entragle of the University of Madrid launched into an impas- 
sioned eulogy of “one of the Spanish masters who will live forever, 
long after many generations have died” 

The Bishop of Salamanca frowned and lowered his head. But the 
cheers burst out, and for long moments applause thundered through 
the hall. Don Miguel had had his day, after all. RTF 


ExperIMENts IN Livinc. By A. MacBeath. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. 
Pp- Xi-462. $5.50. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1948-9 continue the problem of ethics explored a 
decade ago by Sir W. D. Ross but from the standpoint of primitive anthro- 
pology rather than from that of western Christian civilization. The outcome 
is a series of studies highly informative and of wide interest. The author, of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, is chiefly concerned with two questions: (1) 
What goes on ethically in primitive society? (2) What insight do we gain 
into ethical principles from an examination of this anthropological material? 
Concerning the first of these questions, our attention is called to the fact that 
extreme difficulty confronts those who attempt to gain an authentic picture 
of the nature of primitive ethical consciousness; and here the anthropologists 
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do not give us adequate assistance because they have overstressed the objective 
side of primitive mores and have failed to consider their material either 
seriously or systematically enough. The chief temptation of students of 
primitive morality has been to assume that specific mores can be studied or 
understood adequately as atomic units of behavior in isolation from the con- 
text of the total cultural system of which they compose an organic part. Each 
value, precept, and item in the moral code, however, must be understood as a 
fragment of a cultural whole, and interpreted in light of this fact. 

Primitive men perceive the inner connection between right and good, and 
they attempt to fulfil their lives as a whole, attain happiness, and live satis- 
factorily with their fellows. They are the equal of modern man in native 
intelligence; and, within their elected way of life, they are as moral: “Loyalty 
to the recognized ideal, doing what is right because it is right—such conduct 
is regarded as morally good everywhere” (26) Like ourselves, they are 
prompted by interests and desires; possess a sense of reciprocity and good 
will that is operative and successful; and give loyalty to institutions when 
these work with reasonable effectiveness. Like us they seek to satisfy their 
human nature as a whole and, like modern men, give accent to different 
chosen values. The content of “Right” is always that which serves as “a con- 
dition of realizing and maintaining this way of life,’ i.e., that chosen by the 
group. (102) The codes of all primitive men “include some, and some of them 
include all, of the rules which we find in ordinary lists of moral rules among 
ourselves”; (289) and these codes are accepted ‘with the same scrupulosity 
and loyalty that modern man gives to his. While primitives lay more emphasis 
on the group, on group responsibility, and on group control than does modern 
man, they exhibit considerable individuality and their commitment to tradi- 
tion is neither as stereotyped nor as rigid as we have been led to suppose; 
since on occasion reason or common sense supports such changes in the mores 
as are found necessary or desirable. With Malinowski, the author insists that, 
on the whole, primitives fulfil their duties “neither from mere pressure of 
custom nor from fear of supernatural punishment, but because they recognize 
that only by so doing can their interests be realized and their deepest desires 
satisfied” (419) In general, then, they use the same logic and good sense that 
we do—contrary to the extreme antithesis proposed between primitive and 
modern mentality by Levy-Bruhl who, incidentally, has retreated somewhat 
from his earlier position. There has been, it is concluded, no progress or evo- 
lution in moral goodness as a principle accepted and followed. Advance, 
rather, is in the area of a deepening sense of inwardness in life, a richer 
appreciation of individuality, private justice, and the autonomy of human 
personality. In addition to this, modern man has won richer knowledge that 
is pertinent to moral decision. On the other hand, primitive man tends to be 
more sensitive to the feelings of others, is more unwilling to hurt others, and 
is more polite than his more “civilized” contemporary. 

The author submits that a study of primitive morality is of prime 
importance for speculative ethical theory. His own investigations have led 
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him to a new synthesis of relativism and absolutism, of perfectionism, eudai- 
monism, and Kantianism, which stands opposed to specific intuitionism and 
utilitarianism and inspires reluctance to accept any hard and fast hierarchy 
of values. Moral goodness or virtue is perhaps the only “intrinsic” value; but 
nonetheless, it is argued, we ought to forget about it and concentrate on 
specific duties that lie before us. We do not improve character by intro- 
spectively fussing over it or even thinking much about it. Morality as a quest 
for the good life is more akin to empirical science than to mathematics, since 
it is adventurous, experimental, tentative, and diverse in expression. Always 
a problem of wholeness of living as well as purity of motives, it is never a 
matter of isolable, atomic decisions or evaluations; these items of ethical 
adventure are, rather, to be regarded and judged in the light of the total 
system of human goals, which may be summed up broadly in the two ideals 
of perfected personality and self-fulfilment in a satisfying life. Objectively, 
however, ethical systems embodied in various specific cultures can be evalu- 
ated in terms of criteria of consistency and comprehensiveness. We can, in 
sum, become more deeply aware of “what it is to be a person, a deepening 
which has come about through a clearer grasp of the inner life and of the 
distinction between persons and things.’ (452) It is this deepening awareness, 
enhancing life’s meaning and the value of human selves participating in it, 
which is identified with that principle of equity and of personal values 
referred to by Kant as the Kingdom of Ends, by Christ as the Kingdom of 
God” The whole of this study, here only adumbrated, is highly instructive, 
challenging, and one that ought to be read with care by every student alike 
of sociology, anthropology, and theoretical ethics. W.L. 


Ipeats or Lire. By Millard S. Everett. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y., 1954. pp. 
Xiv-7 36. $5.00. 
Here is an interesting textbook on ethics, written by an author who pursues 
the conviction that a first course in philosophy ought to be significant without 
being academic, vital and vivid without being palaver, and genuinely prac- 
tical rather than abstractly theoretical. He is also convinced that while an 
acquaintance with the classical writings in philosophy i is necessary for every 
serious student, they do pose a problem for the neophyte. This latter diffi- 
culty he resolves by the trick of selecting carefully certain choice passages 
from the great writers and of embedding them in an appropriate manner 
within the body of the text. On the whole the author has hit upon a good 
idea and he has employed it with considerable success. There is a lot of good, 
practical stuff in the book which is written on the level that can well intrigue 
the sophomore. The theoretical position sustained is hedonistic and utilitarian, 
democratic and liberal, and, in a naturalistic meaning of the term “human- 
istic’” The tone is cocksure, uncompromising, courageous, gusty, and at times 
rambunctious; with hints of an unfavorable religious environment. Some 
will regret that in an age such as our own the author has seen fit to disregard 
the Kantian doctrine of personal “worthiness” as intrinsic value and to 
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identify virtue with the instrumental. Others will deprecate a certain over- 
earthiness, an absence of such richness of overtones as can be found in the 
humanism of Babbitt and More, the finesse of a fellow-traveler such as Walter 
Pater, and the religious insights of a Harry Emerson Fosdick. If death must 
be discussed, as perhaps it rightfully should in a book on ethics, it is scarcely 
sufficient to speak only for quick and cheap funerals so that the survivors can 
return to their program to “live it up’ If the author lacks a delicate sense 
of infinite horizons that surround human life and give it richness as well as 
tragic character, and if consequently we are left with a slightly dubious 
feeling or perhaps a metallic taste in the mouth, we are still more likely to 
react unfavorably to his brashness and lack of good taste in his treatment of 
sexual ethics. W.L. 


Tue Lire or Reason. By George Santayana. Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 
1954. Pp. Vili-504. $6.50. 

Santayana’s Life of Reason, written during his later thirties and early for- 
ties, was the product of a young as well as a brilliant man. Originally appear- 
ing in five volumes during the years 1905 and 1906, it covered the entire 
sweep of human experience and spirit and bore, as Dewey once observed, a 
certain Emersonian quality. Santayana was always a master of words, even 
if that mastery sometimes yielded to the temptation to preciosity and, on 
occasion, a verbal luxuriance that clothed the truistic or the obscure. How 
sound a spiritual guide he remains is no doubt a matter of personal opinion. 
William James dubbed his outlook one of “moribund Latinity; that is, one 
which substituted the irresponsibilities of aesthetic contemplation for the 
sweaty responsibilities of moral action. Of the latter Santayana knew nothing, 
and, in so far as earnest action is a source of insight, as Kant insisted, he has 
nothing whatsoever to offer us. His essays on such subjects as love, marriage, 
patriotism, religion, prayer, and the like consequently are likely to leave one 
unimpressed; since in these areas he spoke as an outsider w hose life was, even 
when clothed under the word “spirituality; one of refined Epicureanism. 
We can applaud the author when he remarks that “Philosophers have some- 
times said that all ideas come from experience; they never could have been 
poets and must have forgotten that they were ever children” (11) So, too, 
when he defines the life of Reason as “simply the unity given to all existence 
by a mind in love with the good” (7) But we may find semantic subterfuge, 
if not nonsense, in his final comment on existence: “By becoming the spec- 
tator and confessor of his own death and of universal mutation, he will have 
identified himself with what is spiritual in all spirits and masterful in all 
apprehensions; and so conceiving himself, he may truly feel and know that 
he is eternal.’ (297) It is not an accident, and it is significant, that while the 
word “charity” appears in the index, we find no reference to either faith or 
hope. The re-issue of these essays composes a convenient one-volumed 
edition, and it has the added merit of being an abridgment and revision, shared 
in by the author and his friend Daniel Cory. W.L. 
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THE ORIGINAL MELTING POT 


CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CentuRY: Journals of Matthew Ricci—1583-1610. 
Translated by Louis J. Gallagher. Random House, N.Y., 1953. pp. Xxii-617. 
$7.50. 

Economic Diaogues in ANcieNT Cuina: The Kuan-Tzu. Translated by T’an 
Po-fu and Wen Kung-wen. Edited and published by Lewis Maverick. Dis- 
tributed by Far Eastern Publications, Yale University. pp. x-470. $7.00. 


The first of these is a complete translation into English which has been long 
overdue. Though summarized by Samuel Purchas in 1625 under the title 
Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes, it has waited some three 
hundred and thirty years. The astounding fact is that now it comes forth in 
the critical turn of history. 

We love to think of America as the melting pot of the world, after one 
hundred and seventy-nine years of American independence, but China has 
been the world’s melting pot since before the dawn of history, assimilating 
the unnumbered migrations of perhaps five thousand years. To those who 
have paid but slight attention, the significance of Chinese history is easily 
overlooked. Today such oversight may prove fatal if indulged by our political 
leaders in the present world crisis. Ignorance of the Chinese ethos might now 
be fatal to present-day civilization. So enamored of its “progress” is the West, 
that it overlooks the sources of its progress, material and spiritual, for the 
difference between it and the civilizations it has displaced, lies in the Greek- 
Judaic-Christian religious contribution. 

Few contemporaries are now aware of the influence China has exerted 
on the material side of the “progress” of which we boast. The first impact of 
Chinese civilization on the West was revolutionary. Nor was that influence 
confined to porcelains, gunpowder, printing, paper and ink, tea, wheelbar- 
rows, umbrellas, and spittoons. Even a casual study of the European Enlight- 
enment will disclose China as the source of much of our political economy, 
social theory, and invention, with a very profound influence upon art, litera- 
ture, and religion. Properly written, this in itself would be an exciting theme. 

The father of English political economy, Jeremy Bentham, wrote: “I was 
the spiritual father of Mill, and Mill was the spiritual father of Ricardo, so 
that Ricardo was my spiritual grandson” ( Works, Vol. X, p. 489) but he for- 
got that Ricardo was the spiritual son of Quesnay, French physiocrat, the 
founder of modern political economy, and that Quesnay, as his works abun- 
dantly attest, gathered his inspiration from Chinese political philosophy. It is 
possible to trace the trail from Quesnay to Marx, for Karl Marx’s dependence 
on Ricardo marks the contemporary flow ering of Chinese totalitarianism and 
the cyclic theory of history. Herein lies a clue to present-day situations which 
he who runs may read. Vauban’s adoption of Chinese principles may be 
viewed as the source of our present theories and practice of taxation, real 
estate, and income alike. The Chinese theory that the despotic ruler might be 
violently displaced if inimical to public interest, laid low the “divine right of 
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kings,’ influenced the regicide of Charles of England and of Louis of France, 
and introduced the democratic revolution. 

The influence on literature was equally great, and the difference is dis- 
coverable, by comparison of literature since the sixteenth century with that 
of the preceding centuries. Romanticism in fiction and drama drew from the 
dreamed utopias that China aroused. Not the most important, but a simple, 
illustration is to be found as late as Coleridge in his description of the For- 
bidden City of Peking in Kubla Khan: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree; 

Where Alph, the sacred river ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Unfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


Out of the advances in astronomy which permitted the verification of the 
Chinese chronology came the rev elation that Archbishop Ussher’s chronol- 
ogy foisted on the English Bible, and indicating that creation occurred in 
4000 B.C., September fourteenth at nine o'clock, was gratuitous and un- 
founded. Through this discovery Biblical criticism was belatedly launched 
and a better understanding of the Scriptures was begun. 

In the field of art Watteau’s water colors present the leading example of 
the penetration of Chinese ideas. 

From this fragmentary review it is hoped that the importance to the pres- 
ent international situation, of this earliest trustworthy Western account of 
China by Father Ricci, first (if we overlook the defunct Nestorian move- 
ment) Christian missionary to China, may appear. The story of his labors is 
a thrilling one, made day by day in his journal and bearing the freshness of 
immediate experience. Its disclosure of Chinese customs, mental habits, ap- 
proachability, is timely in spite of the passage of centuries. It presents a view 
much needed by contemporary statesmen, some of whom have shown a dis- 
like for truths which do not accord with their ignorance. China may be the 
source of another revolution in our day more important than the first. Unless 
we are awake to its significance, the change may be for evil instead of good. 
Against the possibilities of evil, the important influence lies now in the faith 
and steadfastness of the native Christians. If Father Ricci’s tolerance had been 
followed, China would now have been Christianized in some manner. The 
narrowness of ecclesiastical bigotry forbade that metamorphosis of Christi- 
anity by Chinese thought at its best which the Chinese emperor desired to 
sanction, and the opportunity of centuries was lost. Another opportunity will 
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come, and, in that light, this first Christian document on China may be 
epoch-making. 

The book is beautifully printed, well-indexed in English and in Chinese, 
and carries the introduction of the first translator into Latin in 1615, an item 
with an interest of its own. 

For those who would have an understanding of Chinese civilization, the 
second book should be read and inwardly digested by everyone interested 
in international affairs. It represents the research of many years into the rela- 
tion of western political and social theory to Chinese influences, which came 
about through the European Enlightenment. It is a translation, under the 
direction of Professor Lewis Maverick of Southern Illinois University, of the 
The Kuan-Tzu of Kuan Chung. Dr. Maverick has already published much 
in this field, but in this work sets forth more clearly than any other work 
known to the reviewer, the clue to the response of modern China to the Com- 
munist program. Kuan Chung was the prime minister of the state of Ch’i and 
lived from 684 B.c. to 645. In this work will be found the main tenets of the 
present Communist program with two very significant differences to which 
attention will be called. The value of the book for a.p. 1955 lies in its dis- 
closure of the background of Chinese thinking and custom. One will find here 
a statement of the principles on which that culture had been growing for 
nearly twenty-five hundred years before Kuan Chung. In the first section of 
this review, the relation of Karl Marx to Ricardo and the physiocratic found- 
ers of modern political economy was mentioned, but here is “the proof of 
the pudding” If any phase of political economy was overlooked by Kuan 
Chung, it is scarcely obvious. You find most of it here: equal distribution of 
land; estate, income, sales, poll, and even single, tax (since “one who does not 
cultivate the land does not own it”); price regulation, stabilization of cur- 
rency, coinage, gold standard; recovery and governmental development of 
waste land; forest conservation, exploitation of natural resources, construc- 
tion of dikes and dams, and flood control; social security and care for the 
aged. Every man was put into his prescribed groove of action under the direc- 
tion of the ruling autocrat who was to be considered the “shepherd or father 
of his people,’ This term was, in fact, caught up by Louis the Magnificent as 
the raison d’étre for the continuation of his own authority in France. Here 
is indicated the background of a people whose whole manner of thinking is 
an adoration of antiquity, and without a knowledge of it no one can properly 
evaluate the Chinese ethos. To Kuan Chung’s theories is added the modern 
commentary of Huang Han which is significant as expressing the modern 
deviation from ancient doctrine. The deviation is identical with that of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations and provides a clue to our present tribulations. 
This “father of European economics” was thoroughly materialistic, holding 
“self-love” and “self-interest”—the struggle for survival—to be the law of hu- 
man progress which means progress by violence. Kuan Chung’s theory like- 
wise was materialistic, but it was qualified by paternal benevolence. The 
father of the family was, for the individual, the final authority in Chinese 
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practice. Kuan Chung wrote: “Follow the Law of Heaven, which knows no 
selfishness; emulate the Earth, which recognizes no relatives; imitate the ways 
of the Sun and Moon (which take no counsel of partiality); observe the 
working of the four seasons (which give no special favors). (56) 

Benevolence, love of man for man, moderation, mercy, and forgiveness, 
these were for him the secret of social progress. From such a scheme the devi- 
ation of the modern Huang Han is to cite the inadequacy of benevolence 
(276); the “empty talk” of disarmament (329); and the statement: “Man’s 
basic activity is competition or the struggle for existence, upon which social 
progress and cultural development depend” (271) Public morality is due 
to financial prosperity. The step which Huang Han takes beyond Adam 
Smith’s individualism, is the absolute subjection of the individual to the na- 
tion, and that is where Sovietism tarries at present. With Huang Han social 
progress depends not on the struggle between individuals but on warfare 
between nations until only one remains. 

That the removal of patriarchial benevolence from the scheme and the 
emphasis on force is the fruitage of western materialism is not a gratifying 
thought, but it suggests the reason why American generosity toward the rest 
of the world is interpreted not as benevolence but is “self-interest?” Under 
the Soviet system no other interest is conceivable and is supposed to be the 
foundation of our material success. Here lies the key to the Soviet madness 
against personalism as its chief enemy. The personalist takes comfort from 
the faith that love will win, at least, since force, wrath, malice, pure self, or 
national, interest is divisive and so self-destructive. 

Professor Maverick has laid the world under great obligation in the 
clarification of present issues. R. T. F. 


Srupies IN Cuinese Tuoucut. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. American An- 
thropological Association, Vol. 55, No. 5, Part 2. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1953. pp. xiv-317. $4.00. 

This book, composed of nine essays by as many writers, is the first of a pro- 

jected series dealing with comparative studies of cultures and civilizations 

which, during the next several years, will reach to almost a dozen titles. While 
the studies in the present volume are technical, they cover a wide variety of 
topics and are of a nature to sustain interest of a wide reading public. The 
opening essay, “Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy; by Professor 
Derk Bodde, is ineptly titled, since it offers a succinct and fruitful analysis 
of eight of the fundamental categories or doctrines of traditional Chinese 
thought. “A Reappraisal of Neo-Confucianism; by W. Theodore de Bary, is 
concerned with exploring particularly the educational, political, social, and 
economic thought and practical experimentation in the dynamic period be- 
tween the ninth and thirteenth centuries. In “‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in 

Chinese Thought since Wang Yang-ming;’ David S. Nivison traces the debate 

concerning the relations of theory and practice that was given new impetus 

in the sixteenth century; an issue which includes the question of the priority 
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of scholars or practical men, whether politicians or military leaders, in the 
determination of public policy. The varying philosophies and programs of 
action proposed in China since the Opium War, in response to the impact on 
eastern Asia by the West, centering around the question of retaining loyalty 
to tradition or of launching out towards modernization and progress, is re- 
viewed with admirable thoroughness by J. R. Levenson in “‘History’ and 
‘Value’: The Tensions of Intellectual Choice in Modern China” The material 
covering this problem and this period is hard to come by, and the reader is 
given some insight into the attitudes and purposes of the Communist revolu- 
tionaries. “Types of Symbols in Chinese Art” by Schuyler Cammann will 
interest in particular those having a concern for oriental art or the episte- 
mology of symbolism. Four final essays deal with the semantic problems of 
understanding and translation: “Some Problems of Interpretation, by Arnold 
Isenberg; “Towards a Theory of Translating,’ by L.A. Richards; ‘ ‘Some Re- 
flections on the Difficulty of Translation; by Achilles Fang; and “The Chi- 
nese Language and Foreign Ideas, by Arthur F. Wright. These latter essays 
should elicit considerable interest among students of language and comniu- 
nication generally; and they leave us with the uncomfortable question, If 
we cannot adequately and definitively translate a line from Mencius or from 
the Shib-chi, how can we be expected to put into English the drama of the 
cosmos? It is customary at present to translate the term Yu by the Platonic 
Non-being. (57) While this may have some appropriateness in connection 
with Buddhist metaphysics, the reviewer raises the question whether it is ap- 
plicable to Taoism, and, indeed, more broadly, whether translations of the 
Tao Te Ching have not been too commonly thrown off the track by analogies 
with Indian thought or western mystical sentimentalism. Wu applied to Tao, 
perhaps inspired by the apprehension of space as distinct from its palpable 
contents, seems to refer to pregnant power and plenary being even if it is 
unperceived and impalpable. To name it Non-being seems to be taking lib- 
erties with etymological history and with connotative associations. The 
studies in this volume are of a high and scholarly order and they ought to fill 
a need that is felt not only among those interested in Chinese thought and 
culture, but as well among students of civilization, ethics, art, and language. 


W.L. 


AREAS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Areas oF Psycuo.oey. Edited by F. L. Marcuse. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1954. 
Pp. Vili-532. $5.00. 
‘, nis volume is intended primarily as a college text for those who have been 
introduced to general psychology and wish some knowledge of its special- 
ized fields. It is a collaborative work, shared by fifteen authors, whose thirteen 
chapters give summary accounts of the following areas: vocational, industrial, 
legal, criminal and correctional, social, child, educational, abnormal, clinical, 
physiological, and comparative, with a final chapter on “Psychology and Aes- 
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thetics:’ Since the whole is clearly and simply written, it is also useful to the 
general reader who is without any systematic acquaintance with psychology 
but would like to explore in a preliminary way one or more of the areas here- 
in discussed. A selected list of readings appended to each study will be of use 
for further explorations. The only obvious flaw in the book is the failure of 
the author of the chapter on “Clinical Psychology” to define clearly at the 
outset precisely what he is talking about, i.e., in what way his subject differs 
from the others. In terms of its purpose the volume is adequate and 
authoritative. W. L. 


INTRODUCTION TO OPINION AND ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT. By H. H. Remmers. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1954. pp. vili-437. $5.00. 


This book deals with what is widely considered the most important concept 
in the whole field of social- -psychological thought, namely, attitudes. The 
author considers this mental construct of such wide interest to students that 
he has written a book which is designed to be used as a text in college courses. 
The concept of attitude is defined in this treatise as “an affectively toned idea 
or group of ideas predisposing the organism to action” with reference to spe- 
cific objects of attention. Attitudes are considered as components “of all 
behavior, overt or covert.’ Taken together they constitute a vital aspect of 
personality, for without affective-toned ideas leading to action, personality 
would have little or no significance i in the world. Since a person has as many 
attitudes as there are animate and inanimate aspects of the world to which he 
responds, attitudes can hardly receive too much attention. Three problems 
face the student of attitudes: one, what are a given person’s attitudes; two, 
how did he develop or acquire each of his multitudinous attitudes; and three, 
to what actions do his attitudes lead. 

This work gives extensive attention to the various techniques that have 
been devised for measuring attitudes (seven chapters), and to the applications 
of attitude (and opinion) measurement in several fields, namely education, 
community relations, business, industry, and government. The treatment of 
these themes is scholarly and stimulating. Emory S. Bocarpus 


EXIsTENTIAL PsyCHOANALysis. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. vili-275. $4.75. 

We are indebted to Hazel E. Barnes for this translation of a major section of 
Sartre’s L’étre et le néant, and for an illuminating introduction. However far- 
fetched one may consider some of the analyses in these two chapters (“Exis- 
tential Psy choanalysis” and “Bad Faith”) to be, he cannot deny that Sartre 
is lifting into view aspects of the human situation that must not be ignored. 

Sartre sees that human beings are torn between inevitably opposite crav- 
ings for security and for freedom. Man wishes to be, or partake of, an object 
or thing which is fixed in nature and not responsible for development. At the 
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same time, man is, and would not forfeit being, a person creating and recre- 
ating his situation and his personality from moment to moment. Man cannot 
be at either extremity, entirely free, and freed from freedom. His existence, 
therefore, is marked by attempt after attempt to come to terms with the un- 
certainty or “ambiguity” of his situation, or the unguaranteed choices he 
must make within it. Thus, Sartre says, man is “fundamentally the desire to 
be God? that is, complete, self-sustained, secure, and above change. But since 
man longs without surcease to be what he cannot be, “man is a useless pas- 
sion” Yet, whether man has hope or not, he ought never to pretend to be 
simply what he is not. He ought to accept the responsibility of being what 
he is. To live in “bad faith; for Sartre, is to live as if one were not constantly 
a changing being whose every choice can alter the meaning of his past and 
future. 

It is within the dynamics of this ontological structure that existential 
psychoenalysis proceeds. The human being is not to be conceived a being shut 
within a “substantial” nature. Nor is his individuality and unity to be dissi- 
pated into a bundle of desires, or into an intersection point of ‘abstract psy- 
chological laws. For man is not a “subject” oir properties or desires; 
he is an irreducible “unity of responsibility,’ “free unification, and this 
unification cannot come after a diversity which it unifies” Every human drive 
expresses the total nature of the person. Man is a projector of projects each 
of which expresses his entire being. Man finds the meaning of his unique being 
in this free process of choosing and realizing values which symbolize his 
particular need for completion and concreteness. A person’s empirical 
behavior must be deciphered in the light of this fundamental upsurge of free- 
dom which orients itself this way and that as it finds itself in its values which, 
in turn, symbolize its search. 

Taking this general conception into epistemology, it becomes unin- 
telligible to talk about the qualities of things as if they were either already 
existent, or sheer additions by the knowing subject. The knowi ing situation is 
itself a form of appropriating by a creative, choosing, projector whose 
knowledge thus becomes a synthesis of self and not-self. The knowledge 
situation is one in which the choosing individual sees the object known as 
the objective symbol of the relation between his unique human upsurging 
reality and the world. Thus the qualities of things, such as the yellow of a 
lemon, are not subjective additions to it, but are rather coefficients of their 
interrelation without projective beings. And Sartre continues this line of 
thought to emphasize that even the feelings which attend sensory experience 
are not human projections or associations but are the original charge given 
in the total experience of the (abstracted) sensory object. 

There are difficulties Sartre’s view would have to confront, but his 
analysis of the knowledge situation, let alone the total human situation, 
cannot be disregarded by any thinker who is more anxious to stay close to 
human experience than to explain it away. Peter A. Bertocci 


Boston University 
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Emotions AND Reason. By V. J. McGill. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
1954. Pp. Xili-122. $3.25. 
The persistence in our own times, both in psychology and such cults as 
positivism, of that sterile notion of emotion which emerged with the shallow 
intellectualism of the seventeenth century is at once astonishing and little to 
the credit of those who either seek or claim w isdom; it reminds us of the fact 
that there is no substitute, whether the experimental study of rat behavior, the 
appeal to sense perception, or reliance on the logical criterion of self-contra- 
diction, for that catholicity of spirit which alone saves us from academic 
insanity. This is the viewpoint of the author of this volume who proceeds on 
the assumption that “the relation between emotions and cognitions appears 
to be an important issue, having consequences for ethics, aesthetics, and 
various fields of psychology: (111) His main thesis is that emotion is prop- 
erly correlated with meaning or objectivity, is not extra-normative, and con- 
sequently is not potent with excuses for the capricious and irresponsible. 
Considerable attention is given to typical emotion theories in contemporary 
psy chology, leading to a rather cursory examination of the relation of emo- 
tion to current views of ethics and aesthetics. We can thank the author for 
pointing to a field that is in need of considerable exploration, but his studies 
thus far merely scratch the surface. Deeper investigations are needed in 
human nature, in the relation of emotion to epistemology in general and 
ontological judgment in particular, to the role of feeling in value-apprehen- 


sion, and, finally, the possibility, nature, and validation of value standards. 
W.L. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN THE AMERICAN Cuture. By Franklin J. Shaw and 
Robert S. Ort. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1953. pp. ix-388. $4.00. 


The author offers the contents of the book on the somewhat questionable 
assumption that psychologists have heretofore seen the individual only as an 
entity unto himself. The author presents principles which are helpful in 
understanding the adjustive process especially as it is influenced by the 
various interactional patterns of the American culture. Each of the twelve 
chapters deals with a specific interactional process, such as the influence that 
society has upon the individual’s thinking and actings, as well as ways in 
which the individual affects his environment. The human organism is seen as 
one which is endowed with certain unlearned behavior patterns but one 
whose behavior is primarily the result of learning as it takes place within the 
environment. 

Each chapter closes with a summary of principles which is a condensation 
of the content of the preceding chapter. The primary contribution of the 
book is not in the originality of the content but rather in an effective synthesis 
of bits of related material which has been proposed by innumerable authors. 
Here within the covers of one book is brought together, in a simplified yet 
basically comprehensive manner, the bulk of what is theoretically known 
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about man’s adjustive behavior as it is influenced by his environment. The 
book should be especially helpful in conjunction with introductory under- 
graduate personality theory courses. LEONARD V. WENDLAND 


Clinical Psychologist 
Rancho Los Amigos 


Ace AND ACHIEVEMENT. By Harvey C. Lehman. For American Philosophical 
Society by Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. Xi-359- $7.50. 


The relation of age to achievement is one concerning which there has been 
considerable talk but little systematic investigation; consequently, this elab- 
orate, thorough, and careful study fills a need. The author covers a wide 
range of achievement fields, all the way from philosophy and art to business, 
sports, and motion picture acting. While the peak period of attainment shifts 
somewhat according to the area of activity, one is struck by the frequency 
with which the age of thirty- -five appears as the approximate maximal point 
of supreme success. Only in administration and in million-dollar incomes does 
age outdistance youth. ‘In administration, the age average is advancing; for 
instance, among Roman Catholic popes, prime ministers of England, arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and hereditary monarchs generally: a fact that, as 
Lewis M. Terman points out in a brief foreword, “could profoundly affect 
the direction as well as the speed of our social, political, and industrial prog- 
ress.’ (vi) The suggestion easily emerges, likewise, that the practice of draw- 
ing off top research and creative men for administrative posts which tend to 
sterilize their productivity is ill-advised. It is not clear that the author has used 
the best method to select top-ranking philosophers. James’s supreme work is 
identified with his collection of essays on The Will to Believe, rather than his 
Principles of Psychology. Adam Smith is listed among the eight top-ranking 
British philosophers, Holbach among the German; while among the French 
Helvetius is given third place, Montesquieu outranks Malebranche, and 
Lamettrie comes in eighth. Only two Italians are mentioned, Bruno and 
Machiavelli. Incidentally, Renouvier is consistently misspelled. W.L. 


FAITH AND CULTURE 


Fait anp Cutture. By Bernard Eugene Meland. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. Vii-229. $3.75. 

This is the third in a series of three essays at grounding religious thinking in 

the full range and depth of human experience. Seeds of Redemption (1947) 

and The Reawakening of Christian Faith (1949) established Professor Meland 

as one of the really sensitive and discerning minds of our day. The present 

volume confirms that ranking. 


The theme running through the pages of this book like a binding 
thread, weaving its discussion into a single affirmation, is that faith is 
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the fruition of an age-long venture of dedication and inquiry among 
any people in response to a persisting concern about their creatural 
destiny. More than a set of beliefs, the faith is a set of the mind and 
an orientation of the human psyche which have emerged within the 
structure of experience of the Western culture, availing man of 
resources that are deeper and more enduring than his own creations, 
for they arise from the creative source of life itself: the work of God 
in history. (113f.) 


Recognition of this theme is the proper basis for a reconstructed Liberal- 
ism, one “which has come through the chastening fires of war, disillusion- 
ment, despair, and tragedy. . . ’ (v) Reconstruction can avail itself of new 
resources: new physical and biological sciences, new metaphysics related to 
the foregoing, and the new depth psychology. In metaphysics, Professor 
Meland is perhaps most indebted to Whitehead’s philosophy of the emerging 
event. The new psychology has come to deal with those depths of human 
nature and experience with which religion has long been concerned, and to 
present its findings in a language free from some of the ambiguities and 
dogmatic rigidities of traditional terms. At the same time, the recovery of 
appreciation of the place of myth and symbol gives psychology a newly 
positive attitude toward religious affirmation. 

Faith, our author insists, is by its nature “allied with the mythical con- 
sciousness, . . ?’ (14) Myth is “a function of the culture in conveying to 
conscious experience something of the depth of awareness which would 
otherwise remain at the level of bodily feeling” (82) It is willing, where 
necessary, to sacrifice rational clarity to depth of penetration. It is rooted in 
the “feeling context” (98) of life w hich conditions, rather than is, cognition. 
Myth “is a way of dramatizing internal processes so that man can look upon 
himself as if he were out there—projected”’ (147) 

The Christian myth was gradually relinquished by Western culture during 
the period from Francis Bacon to Kant and Schleiermacher, and the result 
was a loss of depth, a flattening out of spiritual awareness. Meaning gave place 
to knowledge and rational clarity. Especially the darker and more mysterious 
aspects of man’s nature were lost from view—for philosophy and religion. 
“Liberalism” was in part an end product of this development. 

But because Liberalism is by nature inquiring, it has discovered, from one 
source and another, elements of the depth dimension. It knows that the 
empirical is wider and deeper than the scientific. It recognizes the surplusage 
of meaning surrounding and constituting the meaning of the “clearly given” 
event. Much of this surplusage is available, in mutually supporting forms, in 
the Christian myth and the findings of depth psychology. 

Faith, embodied in the myth, has been integral to Western culture. It is, 
indeed, “the thrust of the human psyche which forms the emotional pattern 
of a people” (63) From this standpoint, Protestantism has tended to break 
down the wholeness of the culture; it has tended to present the Christian 
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faith as “a formula isolated from the structure of experience” (101) It has 
divided life by separating part of it from faith. While, in the Church, it has 
passed on the myth, it has presented it in the form of a propositional system 
rather than that of a dramatic representation. 

The extreme development is found in writers like Brunner and especially 
Barth. A confusion of formal and concrete import of theological meanings is 
based on an event long past, known by continuing witness to witness. The- 
ology is made discontinuous with the “concrete facts of existence. . .?” (148) 
It assumes “the scope of mythical constructions” with “the definitiveness of 
literal truths” (149) The one basic “empirical” reference is the persuasion 
which is “despair with regard to creatural experience:’ (197) In these terms 
a Protestant philosophy of faith and culture becomes next to impossible. 

Faith and Culture represents a kind of thinking of which we may expect 
increasing expression and it will be well if Professor Meland continues to 
have a conspicuous place in it. Donavp H. Ruoapes 


Love, Power, anp Justice. By Paul Tillich. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 
1954. pp. Vili-127. $2.50. 

This analysis of the ontological foundations and ethical functions of the con- 

cepts of love, power, and justice fully meets the high expectations we have 

come to have for any writing by this distinguished author. Tillich demon- 

strates that an analysis of the root of these concepts in the nature of being 


clarifies both their meaning and their relationship. Love is the moving power 
of being in actuality, “the drive towards the unity of the separated”’ Power is 
the possibility of self-affirmation which makes the union of the separate 
possible. Justice is “the form in which the power of being actualizes itself} 
thus preserving what is to be united. In general terms Tillich then discusses 
the implications of these concepts for ethical decision in the areas of personal 
relations, group relations, and relationship to God. 

Some of the more stimulating sections include the discussions of the rela- 
tionship between the different qualities of love, between justice and love, and 
between these three concepts and the nature of being. Tillich’s philosophical 
and psychological interests once again contribute depth to his theological 
observations. 

Certain questions might be raised for fuller discussion. Is not altruistic 
concern a more important element in love than is here suggested? If so, does 
this not make it more difficult to accept the harmony between qualities of 
love which Tillich defends? Would a more adequate distinction between 
persuasive and coercive forms of power provide an even more incisive judg- 
ment of the social use of power? What is the relationship between Tillich’s 
“holy community” and the institutions of history? Are not its claims more 
comprehensive and more immediate than he seems to suggest? 

Harvey SEIFERT 
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Tue Rise oF MetuopisM. By Richard M. Cameron. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1954- Pp. XV-397- $4.75. 
The background of early Methodism composes a tapestry whose complexity 
of pattern cannot be seen by merely consulting the Journal of John Wesley. 
With this fact in mind the present volume proceeds on the novel plan to give 
us a total picture, in the large, by a method of letting the original source 
materials speak for themselves with a minimum of editorial comment and 
added narrative to unify the parts and illumine where the record might other- 
wise be opaque. The period covered is the century ending in 1744, the date 
of the first of the annual preachers’ conferences. While Wesley’s Journal is 
of necessity heavily drawn upon, considerable material is also borrowed from 
other sources, including the journals of his brother Charles and of George 
Whitefield. The minutes of the London Conference of 1744 are given in full. 
The author has taken some pains to inform us about the obscure destiny of 
such men as Cennick, Delamotte, Ingham, and Harris, and has a good instinct 
for detail when it is important. He displays, too, a scholarly objectivity in 
presenting and weighing the evidence concerning such questions as that of 
priority and the unfortunate predestinarian controversy with Whitefield. 
This volume, in a word, will be found of considerable interest and profit to 
those who seek some acquaintance at first hand with the opening period as 
well as the background of Methodism, and who desire at the same time to 
get the whole in proper perspective. Certain editorial defects, however, ought 
not to be overlooked. The author, for instance, supports by innuendo, 
although it is perhaps not intended, that the theology of Methodism was fully 
formed by 1744. A more generous inclusion of the “Free Grace” sermon of 
1739 and the minutes of the preachers’ conferences between 1745 and 1747 
would have shown that this was not the case. The impression is erroneously 
left (go) that Wesley’s failure in Georgia was due to his opposition to slavery. 
More serious is the omission of most of the relevant material from the Georgia 
episode that would have revealed the role of personal fear in Wesley’s sense 
of defeat which threw him into the arms of the so-called Moravians. Without 
this material as a background, the Journal complaint is essentially misunder- 
stood, where he writes, “I went to America, to convert the Indians; but oh, 
who shall convert me?” While it is true that, in some sense or other, Wesley 
always supported the Lutheran principle of salvation by faith (373), this 
proposition is highly ambiguous. From beginning to end it was holiness, not 
faith, that was central in his system; during the passage of time the concept 
of saving “faith” was subject to radical transformation. Had this not been 
the case Wesley could not have escaped being caught in the net of the pre- 
destination doctrine. From the beginning, indeed, the Methodist notion of 
soteriology was hopelessly confused. After 1735 Wesley was a man of two 
systems never adequately reconciled; the one violently doctrinaire, the other 
radically latitudinarian. It is this fact of his ambivalent mentality and the 
complexity of his personality, whose demands in an age of transition he was 
unabie to organize into a coherent theological system, that lends interest to 
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him for the student of ideas; it makes him a type or miniature copy of the 
entire history of Christianity in its quest for its own definition. W.L. 


Tue Tate or Two Brotuers, Joun aND Cuartes WesLey. By Mabel R. 
Brailsford. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 301. $4.00. 


This is as readable a biography of the Wesley brothers—a “tale;’ as the author 
puts it—as one can come upon; in addition it gives us interesting information 
concerning the careers of Charles’s children in London. Like a biography of 
similar character written in 1938, Son of Susanna, by Mrs. G. Elsie Harrison, 
its author is a woman and, like its predecessor, it puts considerable emphasis 
on the love life of the Wesley brothers. While Mrs. Harrison was concerned 
to show, rather unjustly, that the elder Reverend Samuel was a fuddy-duddy, 
and his son Charles something of a scoundrel and prig, Miss Brailsford pur- 
poses to reveal the incisive role of the mother, Susanna, in the unfortunate 
relations John had with his women. The formula “mother fixation” is perhaps 
questionable; after all, there were other reasons why John adopted his 
peculiar policy of winning his woman and then leaving her dangling; but it is 
nonetheless true that the mother exerted wide influence over him. Susanna 
was endowed with exceptional capacity of intellect; she was the most phil- 
osophical member of the Wesley household and one of the few women in 
eighteenth-century England who exhibited genuine speculative ability. At 
some points the facts introduced into this “tale” are scarcely supportable. 
The author maintains, for instance, that before his conversion Charles was 
“living a blameless life?” (107) This was not his account of the situation, and 
perhaps he was the best authority on the subject. We are told that James 
Hutton printed all of John Wesley’s early hymn books (113); but the first 
bears the place name of Charlestown, 1737, on its title page. It is a senti- 
mentalism, of which Wesley biographers are commonly guilty, to write that 
after Aldersgate “the phial was broken and the liberated soul stepped out into 
the world, ‘no longer ego-centric, but theo-centric:” (116) Wesley’s earliest 
sermons do not bear out this contention. Furthermore, he continued to be 
dogged by theological anxieties (and fear is always egocentric); while after 
Aldersgate he declared that he was not a Christian, and never, so far as 
known, did he ever possess henceforth the “witness” which he preached as 
characteristic possession of the “child of God” It is at least misleading to state 
that Charles held to an “unattainable ideal” of perfection through life, in 
contrast to the more sober perfectionism of John. By 1760 Charles had 
abandoned altogether the belief that man can achieve perfection, and hence 
remained the more orthodox of the two men. Today there is a tendency to 
soften John’s notion of attainable holiness. It is true he denied angelic per- 
fection to men, but he located inherent human weakness in intellectual judg- 
ment and bodily infirmity; he continued to maintain that in attitude, imagina- 
tion, feeling, and action perfection is possible. It is scarcely true that Wesley 
appointed John Fletcher as his successor (271); for while he approached his 
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younger friend on the matter, Fletcher refused to consider it. Nor, finally, 
is it quite fair to put the blame on Charles for fostering a disharmony with 
his brother even “beyond death’ After all, it was John who seceded; it was 
he who decided that Charles should spend his last years on a plot behind 
City Road Chapel, and arranged a burial lot for him there, without ever 
consulting his brother about it! Such was the typical act of a man who could 
never escape from egocentricity. This peculiar vice of egotism made the 
Revival possible, but it inevitably inspired fraternal resentment in a younger 
brother who eventually refused to be dictated to. Since this splendid book 
is a product of research as well as a tale well told, the documentation of 
quotations and odd facts would have been useful. W.L. 


DRAMA OF THE MIND 


Dante’s DraMa oF THE Minp. By Francis Fergusson. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. v-232. $4.00. 


When a scholar of Francis Fergusson’s reputation writes a new book, often 
too much is expected of it. Dante’s Drama of the Mind is not primarily, it 
seems to me, a work of scholarship, despite the evidence of scholarship it 
contains, but rather, as its subtitle states, a reading—“A Modern Reading of 
the Purgatorio” To students of Dante, it should appeal for at least two 
reasons: its subject is a section of the Comrmedia which has not received the 
bulk of attention; and its point of view is modern in the sense of the twentieth 


century. 


Fergusson’s stated purpose is to explain his view of “the developing form 
of the poem?” (v) He considers such problems as the fusion of meaning and 
form in the poem itself (i.e., music as meaning, or metaphor as meaning), as 
well as form in the Platonic sense [“I wish to consider here . . . the abstract 
form of purgation as the path in its successive sights and sounds reveals it” 
(54) ]. Chief among related problems which concern him are the distinction 
between Dante speaking as author and Dante as pilgrim, the moto spiritale of 
the poem-segments investigated, the “journey” (in the multiple extensions 
of the metaphor) depicted in the Purgatorio, and the “style of thought, the 
kind of insight, or knowledge” (86) contained in key sections. Successive 
pages of varied and provocative analysis, with their allusions to men and 
ideas from Plato to Progressive Education, seem to emphasize things con- 
temporary with the writer and the reader, while notable omissions are mainly 
such familiar considerations as Dante’s arithmetical divisions and number 
symbolism. The Temple Classics edition is used for quotations. 

In his approach and method, authorities and comparisons, Fergusson dis- 
plays a modern spirit suggestive of the New Criticism. Here are the close “in 
context” textual study, the emphasis on organic structure [“A single canto 

. is an organic part of the whole poem . . . the smallest unit in which 
Dante’s principles of composition may be adequately studied” (45) ], and the 
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examination of several “levels” of simultaneous communication associated 
with such men as T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards, both of whom are used by 
Fergusson as references. 

In a refreshing study of the Purgatorio, which he sees as a “central clue” 
(vi) for present-day man, Fergusson, largely eschewing traditional sources 
and materials, has written a stimulating work. He gives considerable space to 
an interpretation of Virgil. Diagrams are included to aid the reader’s under- 
standing, and there is a helpful collection of notes at the back of the book. 

J. F. FuLBeck 


SHAKESPEARE SuRVEY 7. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University 
Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. Viii-168. $3.75. 

Shakespeare’s style is the theme of the present volume, with “style” used in 
the broadest sense, to include not only language and imagery, but also his 
spelling habits, methods of producing his plays, and something about Eliza- 
bethan actors. For the general reader the surveys of what has been taking 
place in Shakespearean study for the past fifty years will be most useful; for 
the Shakespeare industry, like industry in America, is experiencing an 
increase in the number of workers and in the output per man hour of work. 
M. C. Bradbrook’s “Fifty Years of the Criticism of Shakespeare’s Style: A 
Retrospect” expresses the sense of helplessness that afflicts many Shake- 
speareans when they glance at the yearly output: “. . . a comprehensive and 
interpretive work is the first need. The time is ripe for a volume which should 
stand with Chambers on the stage, with Pollard and McKerrow and Greg 
on the texts?’ (11) 

What becomes clear from reading the first three articles, by M. C. Brad- 
brook, Gladys D. Willcock, and George Rylands, is that for the past half 
century the study of Shakespeare’s language has been “one of the most 
germinal topics in present-day Shakespeare studies and there is a stimulating 
variety of approach.’ (12) Perhaps one can say of our half century that the 
close scrutiny of language has been a dominant interest and, particularly in 
literature, has there been an amazing increase in linguistic awareness and 
experimentation. 

J. Dover Wilson’s “The New Way with Shakespearean Texts: An Intro- 
duction for Lay Readers” is in an attempt to give nonspecialists “a Textual 
Introduction to Shakespeare without Tears: This is the first of two articles 
and is devoted chiefly to reporting the great achievements of Alfred Pollard, 
Ronald B. McKerrow, and Walter W. Greg in establishing bibliography as 
a field of research and in setting forth the scientific principles for the editing 
of texts. It may surprise lay readers to learn that “the definitive edition of 
Shakespeare on the lines of modern scholarship is still to come; and the time 
for it is probably not ripe even yet.’ (51) Some insight into why we must wait 
for a definitive edition is provided by A. C. Partridge’s article “Shakespeare’s 
Orthography” In the sixteenth century the word “orthographie” meant 
“right writing” as contrasted with “right speaking” and included in its 
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province both spelling and punctuation, now separate conventions. Since 
spelling affects pronunciation and stress in the Shakespearean line, more 
information is needed on this point, for to date we are not certain whether 
the spelling and punctuation in the extant texts reflects Shakespeare’s practice 
or that of the printing house. 

Mario Praz’s article “Shakespeare’s Italy” raises again the question of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Italian life and geography and concludes that 
Shakespeare probably never traveled in Northern Italy but learned about it 
from Italian merchants who patronized “The Oliphant” on Bankside—the 
Elephant Inn which Shakespeare praises in Twelfth Night—and from John 
Florio, “the apostle of Italian culture in England? who, like Shakespeare, 
moved in Southhampton’s circle. 

There is an article on Edward Alleyn, the actor of Marlovian roles; an 
article entitled “Vaulting the Rails” by J. W. Saunders, which suggests that 
the yard floor was used as a playing area, as it had been used in medieval times 
when Herod left the pageant wagon and raged in the streets; and one by 
Charles J. Sisson, of interest only to specialists in stage history. 

As always, there are valuable accounts of the year’s work in Shakespearean 
studies. There are also six pages of pictures of productions of Shakespeare’s 
plays in England. Arrot ARNOLD 


Cuore or Muses. By Etienne Gilson. Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1953. pp. 196 
$3.50. 

In Gilson’s Choir of Muses we have a study of the sources of inspiration in 
the world’s great literary artists. To this end we have a consideration of the 
world’s famous love stories, those of Petrarch and Laura, of Baudelaire with 
Marie Brunaud, or who knows whom, of Wagner and Mathilde, of Comte 
and Clotilde de Vaux, of Maeterlinck and Georgette Leblanc, and of Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning. He closes with two profound chapters on “Art and 
Eros” and “The Artist and the Saint.’ 

Our author finds a pervasive influence on literary genius arising from the 
love passion of men and women. This he thinks arises generally from love 
in some measure unrequited. The genius for expression seems to die down 
with marriage, fulfilling more or less the sentiment of William Blake who 
accorded to the woman the inspiration for great achievement, which inspira- 
tion the same woman on marriage always does her best to kill in her desire 
for full possession. In the outstanding case of marriage among those cited he 
finds Robert Browning unable to do anything remarkable in a literary way 
until after Elizabeth’s death. 

Professor Gilson does not mean to say that literary inspiration arises only 
out of love affairs between men and women. The cases he cites while noted, 
or notorious, must be held to be exceptional. I think he would say, how- 
ever, that in the passion of love or self-giving there is an awakening of the 
mind to new influences outside the self which demand expression and create 
the artist. In the final chapter he discusses the inspiration which creates the 
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saint but which rarely leads to romantic writing. In the experience of the 
Disciples it led to the greatest literature of all—the Gospels, and in Paul tec 
the great poem on “Love;’ “the greatest thing in the world” 

Professor Gilson has drawn from his extensive knowledge of historical 
writing an interesting and instructive work. We wish he might have included 
among the instances, Abélard and Heloise, but he was probably deterred by 
the fact that he had already set forth their case in another book. R. T. F. 


Tue Poetry or DyLan Tuomas. By Elder Olson. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1954. pp. vii-164. $3.25. 


The death of Dylan Thomas on November 9, 1953 was the occasion of a 
great outpouring of grief and praise. No poet of his generation—he was 
thirty-nine—had achieved such fame or evoked so much critical comment. 
He had great gifts as a reader of his own poetry, and the recordings he made 
will attract readers to his printed poems as long as his living voice is heard, 
for, as Professor Elder Olson says in another connection, “he arouses our 
emotions before we have time to doubt’ (15) 

Thomas’s poetry is strange and difficult, and even experienced readers of 
modern poetry will profit by the help this volume provides. The strangeness 
of the poetry results from the odd w ay in which Thomas experienced the 
world: “We should see flowers on a grave; he sees the dead ‘who periscope 
through flowers to the sky! . . . He looks into what we should find opaque, 
looks down at something we are wont to look up at, looks up where we 
should look down, peers in where we should peer out, and out where we 
should peer in” (12) The difficulty of the poetry results from the symbolism 
and the language Thomas used to project the “enchantments and horrors” of 
his “appalling imagination” 

Besides a natural symbolism, such as most of us use when we associate 
light with enlightenment or good, Thomas used a symbolism drawn from 
areas remote from the experience of most readers of poetry: cartography, 
astronomy, and occult sciences, such as astrology and alchemy. Added to this 
is a private symbolism in which, for example, wax symbolizes dead or mortal 
flesh, oil is a symbol of life, scissors and knives are symbols of birth and 
death, etc. 

Thomas’s language, like that of the French Symbolists whose methods 
influenced so much of twentieth-century poetry, is characterized by the use 
of great compression, words with multiple meanings and multiple syntactic 
functions, puns, coined words, and new uses for standard words. His meta- 
phors are often puzzling, and Professor Olson provides help by classifying 
and discussing them, assuring that “the reader who perseveres will find that 
Thomas seldom does what he does pointlessly, and usually rewards the effort 
of interpretation most handsomely” (61) 

The longest chapter in the book (Ch. VI) is devoted to an analysis of the 
ten “sonnets” of the “Altarwise by owl-light” sequence, which Professor 
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Olson considers among the best of Thomas’s poems, and which he demon- 
strates are related to each other by a symbolism based on the myths, both 
pagan and Christian, associated with the sun-hero Hercules and the constel- 
lation Hercules. 
While he uses both the pagan and Christian interpretation, he is 
committed to the Christian view from the first. The pagan world is 
for him a world of death; he sees both Hercules the sun and Her- 
cules the constellation as mortal and, what is more, as in decline and 
as pursued by furies. They are precisely in the position of man and, 
like man, are harassed. The warrant of immortality does not lie with 
these but with Cygnus. In pagan interpretation Cygnus was the swan 
killed along with the vulture and eagle by Hercules; Thomas, in ac- 
cord with popular Christian tradition, makes it the Northern Cross; 
and the fortunes of man and the universe are seen varying as Cygnus 
rises or sets. (66) 


In the exploration of Thomas’s use of myths associated with the constel- 
lation, Professor Olson adds to what has already been known about Thomas’s 
symbolism. 

An appendix of prose paraphrases of five poems followed by a glossary 
of about fifty difficult terms used in the Collected Poems complete Elder 
Olson’s contributions to this book. Mr. William H. Huff, of Northwestern 
University Library, provides a bibliography of 454 items arranged by years. 

This is a book marked by love, learning, planning, and a sense of respon- 
sibility toward both the reader and the poet. It is as if, in the writing of it, 
Elder Olson had always in mind the words: “Those of a poet’s age do not 
have the last word about his value; they do, however, have the first word, 
and they must realize that there is as much responsibility in uttering the first 
as in uttering the last, although there is usually small hope that the first will 
foreshadow the last’” (88) A. A. 


Tue Structure oF Literature. By Paul Goodman. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1954. pp. vii-282. $5.00. 

Without asserting that formal analysis is the best or the only mode of literary 
criticism, Paul Goodman has demonstrated that it is prerequisite for histori- 
cal, social, or psychological analysis. After one chapter devoted to the meth- 
ods of formal criticism, there are chapters dealing with serious plots, comic 
plots, novelistic plots, lyrical poems, and a chapter entitled “Special Problems 
in Unity?’ in which the author shows how formal analysis reveals the good- 
ness or badness of a translation, poems, a movie, Hawthorne’s story “The 
Minister’s Black Veil?’ and Corneille’s Horace. 

The method is Aristotelian, with the difference that Mr. Goodman goes 
on “to determine the parts uniquely in each poem: ‘serious’ means one thing 
in Oedipus, another thing in Philoctetes, another thing in the Aeneid, and 
still another in Richard IT’ The works studied are some of the great works 
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of classical and modern times. In addition to the texts referred to above, there 
are analyses of The Alchemist, 1 Henry 1V, Mac Flecknoe, Flaubert’s Senti- 
mental Education, Kafka’s The Castle, as well as some remarks on the novel- 
istic structure of Hamlet. 

This is not a book to be read quickly or just once, and it cannot be read 
without a rereading of the works under discussion. With Philoctetes fresh 
in mind, for example, we can understand why Mr. Goodman takes issue with 
Aristotle, who regarded the play as a failure, and we can appreciate better 
his original comments on the use of miracle in the theater. The analyses seem 
to have grown out of classroom or discussion-group use, and the elaborate 
detail of the interpretations is lost on the reader not intimately acquainted 
with the works. Such collaboration between author and reader is necessary 
in most formal analysis and is probably an important explanation of the 
hostility formal analysis arouses in some quarters. 

Not only does Paul Goodman have unique preparation for the task which 
he has undertaken, but he is adventurous as an interpreter. His discussion of 
Milton’s sonnet “On His Blindness” contains detailed remarks about sound, 
motion, and language too rarely found in criticism. Only in the writings of 
Edith Sitwell and Allen Tate has the reviewer encountered a comparable 
willingness to read everything in a poem, even at the risk of reading in a high- 
ly personal way. Not all readers will scan as Mr. Goodman scans (207-214), 
but it is useful—yes, valuable—for readers of literature to be able to check 
their own readings against those of obviously gifted readers. His comments 
on Dillon’s translation of Baudelaire’s “Ia Geante” (226- 235) and on Long- 
fellow’s “The Builders” (245-252) are typical of Mr. Goodman’s method and 
of his excellence as a reader. 

There are flaws, however. The style is uneven and often obscure. Remarks 
like “these are humorous in Pirandello’s sense of the word} (130) without 
anywhere saying how Pirandello used the word seem to indicate that the 
author had grown accustomed to a group trained to think as he thinks and had 
not revised his manuscript sufficiently for the general reader. Throughout the 
book the words “sentiment?” “sentimental?’ and “sentimentalist” are used in 
ways which the reviewer found difficult to understand. And the glossary at the 
end of the book is not always helpful. But these are flaws which can be 
removed by revision. 

We are often told that our age is an age of criticism, and there is no doubt 
that the best critics of our time have a better insight into the making of art 
products than their ancestors had. But we still need fuller, more detailed 
studies, studies such as Mr. Goodman has written, before we achieve the con- 
cept of criticism outlined by Flaubert to George Sand in his letter of 1869: 


You spoke of criticism in your last letter, saying that it will soon dis- 
appear. I think the contrary, that its dawn has barely begun. It’s 
simply that its trend is the reverse of what it once was. In the time of 
La Harpe critics were grammarians; in the time of Saint-Beuve and 
Taine they are historians. When will they be artists, nothing but 
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artists, real artists? Where have you seen a criticism that is concerned, 
intensely concerned, with the work in itself? The milieu in which it 
was produced and the circumstances which occasioned it are very 
closely analyzed; but the unconscious poetics which are its source? 
Its composition? Its style? The author’s point of view? Never! 
Such criticism would require great imagination and great gener- 

osity, I mean an ever-ready faculty of enthusiasm, and then taste, a 
rare quality even among the best—rare to such a point that it is no 
longer even mentioned. 

(Selected Letters, translated and edited by Francis 

Steegmuller (New York, 1953), pp. 217-218). 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


L’ lmmaginazione. By Andrea Galimberti. Torino, Accademia delle Scienze, 
Italy, 1954. pp. 75. 
One has here another of the works embodying a philosophical interpretation 
of a psychological concept, a type of thinking, as this reviewer has pointed out 
before, so much more characteristic of Europe than of the United States. The 
author states that it is his purpose to study the psychological principle upon 
which the superior activities of the mind rest, that is, the imagination. The 
study will proceed by gradually constructing its own method, determining the 
degree of utility and ‘the critical value of the materials taken into consideration. 
The imagination itself is basically a method and the study of it is essentially an 
autocriticism of this method. The discussion starts with a criticism of the 
Aristotelian concept of the imaginative, that is the faculty of forming images 
spontaneously in the service of the intellect. The existence of such a faculty 
has not been proved unless by it one means a prolongation of the perception in 
which passive receptivity is accentuated. Strictly speaking one rejects the 
existence of this faculty. The imagination may make use of poor or rich mate- 
rials, but the distinctive character does not reside in the materials used, but 
rather in the method which gives them value. This point is developed in the 
first chapter. In the second chapter the author refutes the argument of Hume 
that perception and imagination are joined in a third concept of the affective 
type. The third chapter shows how the imagination growing out of perception 
acts as critical dissociation and projects itself into a twofold sphere independent 
of reality, that is, abstract thought and fantasy. Finally the author distinguishes 
and describes these two branches into which imagination emerges: one the 
purely logico-mathematical thought and the other that of fantasy, defined 
differently, however, from the usual acceptation of the word, that is, meaning 
the binding or structuralizing of static details which follow one another as in 
a moving picture. Neither function of the imagination can substitute for the 
other in the service which it is called upon to render. 
Merritt M. THompson 
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Arte e pensiero nelle loro instanze metafisiche. By Alberto Caracciolo. Fratelli 

Bocca Editori, Roma-Milano, Italy, 1953. pp. 194. Lire 1,000. 
Excepting the two last essays, those included in the present volume represent 
a rethinking of the problems discussed in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. They 
do not present, however, an exposition of that work, but rather a theoretical 
examination of the problems themselves. The third Critique of Kant still exerts 
a strong influence, according to the author, because of the profundity and 
richness of the problems which accompany the basic thesis of the book. Even 
when the concrete formulation of its problems tends to become somewhat 
antiquated and anachronistic as “bases for action) it still attracts and educates, 
perhaps because it maintains the character of genuine philosophizing and 
requires as well arduous effort to understand and rethink its positions, that is, 
if one finds in it real advance in truth-seeking and potential germs of new dis- 
coveries and development. 

The author discusses the problems treated by Kant under the following 
headings: the beautiful, the sublime, the theory of art, the universality of 
aesthetic judgment, teleological judgment, actual reflections on the meta- 
physical vision of the Critique, the beautiful in nature, the nature of philo- 
sophical knowing, and finally some interpretations from the work of A. 
Baeumler, O. Schlapp, B. Croce, and V. Arangio-Ruiz. M. M. T. 


Existenz, Analogie und Dialektick. By Hans Wagner. Ernst Reinhardt, Basel, 
1953. pp. 227. Fr. 15.80 paper; 18.25 cloth. 

According to Wagner, it is essential to any religion to claim the existence of 
another world, accessible in and through prayer and holiness, not without 
concurrence of grace. Seen from w ‘hout the structure of any religion must 
be dialectical, that claim implying that the divine and the universe cohere and 
yet are fundamentally opposed; this contradiction revealed to and ov ercome, 
only in an existential attitude. (Jaspers) But is this claim valid? According to 
the author, the most determined attempt to answer in the affirmative is the 
analogia entis doctrine; however, this doctrine presupposes that the existence 
of a personal creator-God has already been proved, whereas such a proof in 
turn presupposes the validity of the analogia entis doctrine. What becomes, 
therefore, of religion’s fundamental claim? Here the well- and interestingly- 
written book stops; it seems fair to postpone criticisms till the author will have 
completed the whole. Puiiiep MERLAN 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


Friedrich Nietzsche—Kindheit und Yugend. By Richard Blunck. Ernst Rein- 
hardt Verlag, Basel, 1953. pp. 231. Fr. 9; 11. 

This biographical study was intended to go beyond the life story of Nietzsche 

published by his sister in 1904 and the various works of other authors who, 

since that time, have concentrated on various phases of the great philosopher’s 

career. 
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Blunck devotes some of his attention to Nietzsche’s ancestry and early 
childhood. His schooling at Pforta is discussed with emphasis on the influence 
his teachers had on his interest in philology, the subject he later studied at 
Bonn and at Leipzig. His activities in the Verbindung (fraternity), other 
aspects of his personal life, and his military service, are described. Throughout 
this period of Nietzsche’s career, his somewhat temporary concern with the 
Greek poet Theognis, as well as with Aeschylus and Homer, were over- 
shadowed by his admiration for Schopenhauer, an admiration stimulated not 
only by the latter’s dogma and system but also by his ethical personality. Other 
significant influences on Nietzsche were exercised by Bismarck, Friedrich 
Albert Lange, and Wagner, and are extensively portrayed by the author. The 
volume closes with Nietzsche’s acceptance of the professorship at Basel and 
his change of citizenship to that of Switzerland. 

The first edition, and all but one of the manuscripts of the present work, 
were destroyed by war in 1945. In view of the most careful research and 
comprehensive treatment characterizing this first part of the author’s planned 
three-volume Nietzsche biography, it is encouraging to note that the material 
already assembled on the later periods of Nietzsche’s life have been preserved 
and that completion of the whole work is expected soon. Watter Hann 


University of Utah 


Vida y Pensamiento de Jorge Santayana. By Luis Farré. Ediciones “Verdad y 
Vida,’ Madrid, 1953. pp. 122. 


It has remained something of a question as to whether Santayana should be 
considered a Spanish or an American philosopher, but in any case it is interest- 
ing to have his life and thought described and evaluated by a scholar from the 
Spanish-speaking world. Such a work is the book under consideration. Dr. 
Farré states that he became interested in Santayana because of the latter’s birth 
in the Iberian peninsula and also because of the originality of his thought and 
the beauty of style in which it was expressed. Was he basically a poet or a 
philosopher? Perhaps something of both, at least sufficiently to attract the 
present author who has desired to give not a mere paraphrase of his ideas, but 
rather an interpretation of them and his own reaction to them. He admits a 
certain admiration and sympathy for them without being wholly convinced of 
their acceptability. The various chapters of the book present first a brief 
biography of Santayana including his ancestry and birth in Spain, his long 
residence in the United States, his travels, and his final years in Italy; then the 
Spanish quality of his character; the influences which molded him in the 
United States, especially those of James and Royce, with a contrast of his 
reactions to Catholicism and Protestantism; his philosophical system with its 
emphasis upon “the life of reason; and its development of the concepts of 
matter, substance, and essences; the reduction of his philosophy largely to 
aestheticism; and finally an evaluation of the significance of Santayana’s 
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thought with some personal impressions derived from an interview shortly 
before his death. 

The paradoxical nature of Santayana’s career and thought are summarized 
as follows: 

As the years passed he became more tightly bound in the iron mail of 

agnosticism and skepticism. Nothing solid or permanent; he himself was a 
“fragment of the essences” which passed, with neither pain nor glory, through 
this world. He believed in nothing, he was attached to nothing. Citizen of one 
country, Spain, which was in fact strange to him, and educated in the United 
States, he dies in a country, Italy, where he had become rooted twenty years 
before, influenced, believe it or not, by a culture which put down no roots into 
his spirit. He breathed his last in a religious convent, his permanent dwelling in 
old age, surrounded by ardent and believing nuns, bound to Catholicism only 
with ties of sympathy and aesthetic admiration without any intellectual adher- 
ence whatsoever. Separated from his family, that which gave him birth, . 
a bachelor, he dies at eighty-eight without bestowing his name, in a desire rm 
immortality, at least biological and earthly, as Unamuno would say, upon an 
heir who would perpetuate it. Philosophy, poetry, and culture, ideological 
constructions which occupied his long and busy existence, are also strange to 
him, in his view vanity and illusion. Even before his death, a rigid coldness 
surrounded him. . . . He asked to be buried in a neutral place in a Catholic 
cemetery. (96) M. M. T. 


Pessimismus—Ein Stadium der Reife. By Ludwig Marcuse. Rowohlt Verlag, 
Hamburg, 1953. pp. 190. DM 10.50. 


F. C. S. Schiller once said that Schopenhauer’s work had more important 
consequences than Descartes’s. Acceptance of this statement would mean to 
place pathogone philosophy above theorogone. Professor Marcuse certainly 
adopts such a hierarchy. More than that: the failure of theorogone philosophy 
and science to satisfy our longing for knowledge was one of the basic motives 
which determined him to write his “pessimistic anthropology” He quotes 
Bertrand Russell’s statement that truth cannot be reached unless it is unim- 
portant. He might have referred to Karl Jaspers who wrote recently that 
“through a maximum of knowledge we penetrate toward—real ignorance” 
In Marcuse’s eyes the history of philosophy appears as a process of pro- 
gressive skepticism, and science as a means to simplify riddles, not to solve 
them. 

Besides man’s theoretical tragedy the author analyzes other motives of 
pessimism: our inability to realize our ideal of ourselves; our incarnation in a 
body which “drags us around,’ (31) imprisons our freedom “behind a wall 
of fat and bones” (33) and finally absorbs us in its own dissolution. For 
thousands of years man has been unable to get reconciled with the certainty 
of death. Unamuno wrote: “If consciousness is nothing more than a flash of 
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light between two eternities of darkness, then there is nothing more execrable 
than existence?” 

To be able to live, in spite of all he knows about life, man had to organize 
what Marcuse calls “crusades against grief” and to create all kinds of opti- 
mistic illusions. The author dissolves all of them with the acid of his criti- 
cism. With bitter irony he castigates, for example, what he calls “the heaven 
of our scientists.’ By a strange synthesis of “greatest scientific precision and 
most unrestrained philosophical dilletantism” (147) some of our Nobel prize 
scientists believe that one can “unriddle a riddle by calling it God? (165) 
Professor Marcuse remarks that as philosophers men ‘like Planck and Millikan 
discarded the rigorous methods by which they have become great scientists. 

Should there be life at the cost of truth or truth at the cost of life? The 
author seems to adopt the second position. And yet he does not think that life 
is incompatible with truth. “In order to will, it is not necessary to believe; 
(189) he says. While Schopenhauer saw no other outlet than the negation of 
the will to live and nirvana, modern pessimists, like Nietzsche, Senancour, 
Unamuno, and Camus, have replaced resignation with a rather aggressive 
response. A similar attitude can be noticed in Marcuse who sees in pessimism 
a sign of spiritual maturity and dreams of a “fourth humanism” (189) which 
would educate a kind of man, able to live in spite of his tragic knowledge 
of existence. 

The author sometimes overstresses his point, speaking, for example, only 
of the miseries of our body, disregarding its joys, its beauty and grace, and 
the wonderful world of colors and sounds which we grasp, thanks to our 
bodily sense organs. But on the whole, his book is sincere and convincing. 
Written in sparkling epigrammatic sentences, it contains a wealth of brilliant 
formulations. For the reviewer it corroborates a sentence he wrote some 
years ago: “Pessimism is the only world view which does not risk refutation 
by facts?’ ALFRED STERN 


California Institute of Technology and 
University of Southern California 


Studi sul Neospiritualismo. By Franco P. Alessio. Fratelli Bocca Editori, 
Roma, Milano, Italy, 1953. pp. 256. Lire 1,600. 


A recent writer on philosophy in the United States has stated that idealism 
and its problems have now been outdated by science. Another has included 
just about all the constructive ideas of modern philosophy under the category 
of naturalism, even finding historic absolute idealism under some conditions 
a form of materialism. He uses the term “spiritualistic naturalism’ If a given 
philosophy is to be named from its dominant or organizing principle or con- 
cept, it seems to the present reviewer that the writer referred to is using two 
concepts together which mutually cancel out each other, naturalistic or 
materialistic thinking being built around a nonmental and nonpersonal entity, 
usually called physical, and spiritualistic or idealistic thinking around mind 
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or person. The book under consideration presents evidence quite to the con- 
trary of the first contention and suffers from no such confusion as the second. 
It is a thorough and detailed study of the present status of spiritualism which 
the author calls neospiritualism in consideration of recent changes and devel- 
opments in the thinking of a group of distinguished philosophers in Italy and 
France. The author states his purpose to be to seek in the thought of the 
group of writers discussed such factors as are appropriate to the outlining of 
an ideal organization of the neospiritual movement, and such factors as are 
useful in confronting the problems which emerge from the calm and direct 
examination of the movement itself. Particularly the author presents with 
critical evaluation the work of A. Carlini, A. Guzzo, R. Le Senne, M. F. 
Sciacca, and L. Lavelle. 

The author states that the consideration of the passage from critical 
knowledge to philosophy is the problem to which neospiritualism leads even 
if indirectly. Instead of being a linear relationship, however, continuing 
straight ahead or fixed for all time, it moves in a circle with critical and con- 
crete knowledge inserting itself into and operating at the very heart of 
philosophy. If in many aspects neospiritualism may be considered a return to 
tradition, there are still many reasons to separate them and to maintain their 
separate identity. For one thing neospiritualism lacks a certain, vague, tradi- 
tional mysticism, or, if it is present, it is looked upon as a subject for research, 
i.¢., existential analysis. Neospiritualism has also introduced a series of new 
concepts which do not, however, change the notion of essential idealistic 
concreteness (wholeness) of the older spiritualism. In spite of this basic con- 


tinuity, nevertheless, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to pin down either 
spiritualism or neospiritualism to precise and exact definitions in view of the 
various directions which their expounders have taken. Unity is an open prob- 
lem rather than an effective reality. That neospiritualism is a very live and 
current movement in Europe is certainly proved by the distinguished phi- 
losophers whose work is reviewed in this volume. M. M. T. 
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